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The new Pastoral Aid book 


e A book to help men and women face 

The BEST IS the challenge of growing older. Written 
with sympathetic understanding of the 

psychological problems of people be- 

YET TO BE yond middle age, this book shows how 
the Gospels point the way to meaning- 

By Paul B. Maves fu years of happiness in late maturity. 

$1.50 


THESE FOUND Edited by David Wesley Soper. The 


striking and intimate stories of 13 

° THE WAY converts from atheism, Communism, 

Judaism, Roman Catholicism, and from 

THIRTEEN CONVERTS TO indifference—told in their own = 
PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY 


Th PASTOR’S e A practical guide to what is expected 
e of any woman who marries a minister. 
A long-needed handbook written with 


WIFE wit, charm, and tact—and based on the 


author's own life as a pastor's wife for 
By Carolyn P. Blackwood past quarter-century. 2.50 


e The contributions of modern psy- 
The CHRISTIAN chology to pastoral care. Workable 
suggestions on how the pastor may 
PA TO handle wisely the varied situations that 
S R may confront him—with emphasis on 
the Biblical concept of the- pastor's 
By Wayne E. Oates 


work. $3.00 


At all bookstores, a THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philo. 


PARDON AND PEACE 


by Alfred Wilson, C.P. 


it is being increasingly realized that 
“Confession is good for the soul” is no 
idle saying. In this book Father Wilson 
discusses the Sacrament of Penance 
from every angle, not forgetting that of 
its relation to psychiatry. $2.75 


IN DEFENSE 
OF PURITY 


by Dietrich von Hildebrand 


“Like entering a new and bracing at- 
mosphere after breathing the unhealthy 
and heated air that breathes from so 
much sex literature.’"—Church of Eng- 
land Newspaper. $2.50 


THEOLOGY AND 
SANITY 


by F. J. Sheed 


“If any reader wishes to have a com- 
pact and readable account of the way 
the Roman Catholic faith and point of 
view appears to a highly intelligent lay- 
man, he cannot do better than obtain 
this book by Mr. Sheed.” W. Norman 
Pittenger in Religion and Life. $3.00 


Order books from your bookstore 


Do you see the 12 page paper 
we publish every two months 
or so, Sheed & Ward's OWN 
TRUMPET? It contains new 
and reprinted book reviews, 
extracts from books, etc. Ask 
Siby! MacGill to send it to 
you, free and postpaid. 
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Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 


BOOK CLUB 


Te the Editor: 


The Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
sounds excellent! I am glad to be among 
the charter members and will look forward 
to receiving the books as they come out. 

In my work as a chaplain in mental 
hospitals and as instructor in clinical pas- 
toral training I have not found that the 
existing book clubs have met my particular 
needs or interests. This new club seems to 
be what I have been looking for. 

Let me take this opportuntiy to express 
my word of commendation for the fine work 
that you are doing with Pastorat Psy- 
cHoocy. I find the publication of stimulat- 
ing interest and of constant help. 

Rosert C. Les ie 

Chaplain of the Massachusetts Council 
at Boston State and Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospitals 


To the Editor: 


PastTorAL PsycuHo.ocy hit a live interest 
with me when you first introduced it. Not 
having the geographic advantages of asso- 
ciations with the men ,who follow the 
studies you have presented, either in sem- 
inars or for consultation, Pastorat Psy- 
CHOLOGY has been a real means of keeping 
me in touch with the ever growing ways in 
which psychology can be applied in the 
work of the minister. You have shown the 
average man in the pastoral field that he 
can make use of the wisdom of the spe- 
cialist if it is interpreted to him in com- 
mon terms—as those who write your ar- 
ticles do. Thanks. 

Thank you very much for the Charter 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Helpful, valuable books for the pastor 


Two distinguished books by 
DR. ERICH FROMM 


Regular contributor to 
Pastoral Psychology 


Man for Himself 


A* essential book for everyone who 
takes himself seriously. If man is to 
solve his present moral confusion, he 
must know himself and be for himself. 
This book presents one of the original 
and constructive positions of psycho- 
analysis toward values and ethics. (5 
printings.) $3.50 


Escape from Freedom 
D* FROMM has brilliantly defined 


the nature of individual freedom and 
democracy in this challenging book—a 
broad survey of man’s character and the 
self-adjustment he must make for sur- 
vival in modern society. (11 printings.) 
$3.50 


My Six Convicts 


By DONALD 
POWELL WILSON 


66] T is chucked full of 

information and 
guidance for those who 
would know and help 
the wayward sick hu- 
man mind and spirit . . . 
recommended as a vol- 
ume for every preacher, 
doctor, psychiatrist and 
educator.”—Dr. Daniel 
Poling, Christian Her- 
ald $3.50 


The Substance of 
Mental Health 
By GEORGE H. PRESTON, M.D. 


AN exciting expedition of discovery 
leading to the simple basic laws of 
mental health which govern our mental 
development from childhood. A book to 
be recommended to parents, teachers, 
and young people. $2.25 


Primer on 


Aleoholism 
By MARTY MANN, 


Executive Director, 
National Committee on Alcoholism 


ERE is one of the first books of 
straightforward, practical instruction 
and advice on how to help the alcoholic. 
It tells you what the alcoholic can do 
to help himself and what specifically you 
and his family and friends can do. $2.00 


Your Marriage 
A Guide to Happiness 
By NORMAN E. HIMES, 


Professor of Sociology, 
Colgate University 


ANE, honest counsel—the kind nor- 
mal, healthy people want. Discusses 
all factors — economic, personality, re- 
ligious as well as physical. Illustrated 
with charts. $4.00 


Understanding 


Your Boy 
By FATHER FLANAGAN 


As told to Ford McCoy 


HIS will aid anyone dealing with 
children to discharge his duties more 
intelligently and profitably. Shows you 
ways to help children achieve character, 
good habits and self-confidence. $2.25 


5 days free examiation 
of any or all of these books 


Send for your copies today—on approval. 
Write or mail coupon, enclosing check or 
money order. If not completely satisfied you 
may return the book or books in five days 
and your money will be quickly refunded. 


RINEHART & COMPANY, Dept. 96-4 

232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me postpaid 

( ) Man for Himself @ $3.50, ( 
from Freedom @ $3.50, ( 
victs @ $3.50, ( ) The Substance of Mental 


) Escape | 
Health @ $2.25, ( ) Primer on Alcoholism | 


) My Six Con- 


@ $2.00, ( ) Your Marriage @ $4.00, 

( ) Understanding Your Boy @ $2.25. 

——— Check or money order enclosed 

—— Sénd C: ‘O. 'D. (you pay~postage) ‘same- 
return privilege 
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A guide to the sources of 
strength for solving personal 
problems. 


by Seward Hiltner 


Eighteen years’ experience in re- 
lating psychology and religion are 
behind this invaluable aid to 
everyone confronted with the 
pressing problems of today’s 
living. $2.75 


A Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club Selection 


SCRIBNERS -YY 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


(Continued from page 4) 


Membership in the Pastoral Psychiology 
Book Club. and for Dr. Wise’s book. | 
really had thought you were doing a good 
work already in setting forth the informe- 
tion of related materials. The Book Club 
I'm sure will prove definitely to be a splen- 
did service to the Christian ministry in the 
appropriation of the Master Mind of Christ 
Rev. Litoyp C. SNyYDbDER 
Bible Presbyterian Church 
Lemmon, South Dakota 


To the Editor: 

It is my belief that you will be rendering 
a valuable service through this Book Club 
to the men in the ministry who are par- 
ticularly interested in’ the field of 
pastoral work. 


great 


Jurtus Mark 
Congregation Emanu-F! 
New York City 


The response toe our announcement of 
the launching of the Book Club as is evi- 
denced by the foregoing letters, was over- 
whelming. We have heen literally flooded 
with letters both from this country and 
overseas, expressing the profound gratitude 
of our subscribers for this new service. We 
wish it were possible for us to publish all 
cf these letters; we can only do so with a 
selected few. We hope that the thousands 
who have written to us will accept this m 
licu of a personal acknowledgement as an 
expression of the qratitute which all of us 
feel for the marvelous response to the Club 

Charter Membership in the Club was of- 
fered te a selected group of subscribers— 
people who we knew were vitally interested 
in the area of pastoral psychology. We 
have, however, been receiving numerous 
mquiries from individuals who are not sub- 
scribers, asking for permission to join the 
Club, and we are now completing arrange- 
ments for that purpose. We also hobe that 
our subscribers and members of the Club 
will continue sending us criticisms and su@- 
gestions for the kind of books they want 
Your Editorial Advisory Board has selected 
several outstanding hooks for the next sev- 
eral months. We want, however, to 6¢ 
guided entirely hy your needs and we will 


kv qrateful for vour suqgestions—Fd 
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New Books for the 


This book is the perfect answer for you to give parents who seek advice 
on how to tell their young children about sex and reproduction. Through the 
medium of a wholesome, exciting juvenile story the facts of reproduction, 
from peach-blossoms, chicks and calves, to babies is naturally presented— 
with a plus of emphasis on home and family-life values. Acclaimed by edu- 
cators, psychologists, parent-teacher leaders, public health officials and church- 
men, this book is essential for the library of every pastor who does counsel- 
ing—or has young children of his own. “I commend you on an excellent 
job. This treatment has certain unique values, and I think it will have a 
wide influence.” Rev. Dr. Leland Foster Wood, Executive Secretary, Com- 
mission on Marriage and the Home, National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A. Illustrated, $2.00 


HANDBOOK FOR MINISTERS WIVES 


“Every woman who ‘marries well’ is a woman whose vision of marriage 
is placing her life alongside her husband’s, with her shoulder to his wheel.” 
Out of this conviction, supported by wide experience, from the local parish 
to a bishopric, Mrs. Fisher writes an invaluable guide for ministers’ wives. 
Practical help on household management, etiquette, the problems of raising 
children in a parsonage and finding one’s place gracefully in a new parish 
are combined with a “gold mine” of resources for personal development and 
community relations. “A ‘must’ volume for every woman whose husband has 
responded to the high call of the ministry ... an extraordinary chart to guide 
the minister’s wife . . 
Daniel A. Poling. 


Antoinette Brown Blackwell was the first ordained woman minister in 
the United States, mother of six children, author of nine books and active 
as a pastor until she was ninety years old! She was also one of the first 
women to attend Oberlin Theological Seminary and to be awarded its D.D. 
This is the moving story of her struggle to become a minister, of her loss 
of purpose and faith on the death of her child, and her rediscovery of the 
vital springs of Christian hope. An exciting and inspiring story for all those 
who seek to recapture the faith which in their youth and early ambitions gave 
such dynamic—only to be “grounded” by the inevitable frustrations and 


tragedies of life. 


At your bookstore or: 


Woman's Press, 600 Lexington Avenue 


INTO THE WORLD 


VicroriA EMERSON 
and 
JaMEs J. THOMPSON 


WeEttHY HONSINGER FISHER 


. not duplicated in any contemporary volume.” Mrs. 
$2.00 


LADY IN THE PULPIT 


LauRA KERR 


$3.50 


NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


inu-F] 
| 


The Man 


of the Month 


EWARD HILTNER, whose book Self Understanding is the Pastoral Psy- 

chology Book Club Selection for this month, needs no introduction to our 
readers. There is no man working in the ministry today who has contributed 
more significantly—both widely and deeply—to the development, interpretation, 
and application of pastoral psychology in this country. His eighteen years of 
experience in relating psychology and religion, first, as an early student of 
clinical pastoral training; as the director of the Council for Clinical Training: 
as executive secretary of the Department of Pastoral Services of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America; as a teacher; as a counselor, 
and a “counselor’s counselor”’—work permeated with a deep sensitiveness and 
understanding of the needs and feelings of both the minister-counselor as well 
as his parishioners—these years have left an indelible mark on the work of 
the minister. 


“Self understanding may once have been a luxury for a few philosophers 
and saints; today it is a necessity for psychological survival,” says the author 
in the preface to his new book. This is, of course, doubly true for the minister 
who needs and wants to help other people. 


Self Understanding, Seward Hiltner’s latest book, our current Selection, 
we are convinced is, too, a psychological necessity for all those who want to 
understand themselves and who want to help other people. 


Seward Hiltner was born in Tyrone, Pennsylvania, in 1909, attended 
public schools there until completion of high school in 1927. His early voca- 
tional experience—in addition to the traditional newspaper and bread delivery 
routes—included stints as surveyor’s rodman, Fuller brush salesman, factory 
worker, lawn mower artist, and dish washer. He took a liberal arts course al 
Lafayette College, Easton, Penna., graduating in 1931 with major work in 
English and Psychology. He was head of the student Christian association, 
and active in various campus activities. (Continued on page 65) 
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Pastoral Psychology 


Editorial 


O ONE another, alcoholics may 

be anonymous—may more of 
them become Alcoholics Anonymous. 
But to the pastor, their approach may 
be an ominous sign, especially if his 
experience has proved to him that the 
reassuring word and heartfelt prayer 
may be followed apace by binges of as 
large dimension as before. Any honest 
minister will confess having confessed 
to himself his wish that these hard 
nuts just did not exist. Not only has 
he experienced the fact of failing to 
help them, but he has also had his 
professional pride deflated through 
the proof of his failure. 


The first requisite to helping an al- 
coholic would seem, therefore, to be a 
concerned humility. It must be con- 
cerned, or else it will fall back into 
equating the wish of non-existence 
with a supposed fact, with the net ef- 
fect of driving the alcoholic farther 
away from the church than ever. It 
must also be humble. There is no kind 
of parishioner upon whom the pastor 


may lavish more time and attention, 
only to fail utterly, than the alcoholic. 

The second need is to take seriously 
the three cardinal points about the al- 
coholic set forth by the National 
Committee on Alcoholism, and men- 
tioned by Marty Mann in this issue. 
First, the alcoholic is a sick man. Once 
the stage of alcohol addiction has been 
reached, the progress of the disorder 
is inexorable. Wishing and _ willing 
won’t make it well. Second, the alco- 
holic can be helped. lf we pastors take 
the time to learn how, we may parti- 
cipate in the helping process. In any 
case, ways of helping are known if 
enough persons can be trained and 
agencies established to give that help. 
Third, the alcoholic is worth helping 
—first as a human being, and second, 
because of unusual potentialities which 
he often possesses. We need to accept 
these principles and believe deeply in 
them. 


The third requisite to our helping 
the alcoholic is knowledge. This in- 


— — 
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cludes knowledge about alcohol, what 
‘it does to man’s psyche, how addiction 
develops—such things as are suggest- 
‘ed in part by Giorgio Lolli’s article. 
It includes also knowledge of what is 
required in order to help the alcoholic, 
and the agencies upon which the min- 
ister may draw. Marty Mann’s state- 
ment on this is undoubtedly the best 
ever written for the pastor. Know- 
ledge means also knowledge of coun- 
seling, of pastoral help, and this Otis 
Rice discusses as well as it can be done 
on paper. 

The fourth thing we need to help 
the alcoholic is some understanding of 
the way religion is usually involved 
in his difficulty and may be involved 
in his cure. Talk with him and—if he 
has been interested to talk with a pas- 
tor at all—he seems concerned with 
religion, or at least wishes he could be. 
But strike a little deeper level, and his 
conception of religion may appear 
childish and magical. But if one really 
succeeds in helping, he finds at a still 
deeper level a genuine religious hun- 
ger—an earnest search for basic orien- 
tation which has been a frustration 
contributing to the alcoholism, but 
may prove an indispensable step to- 
ward improvement. The twelve steps 
of Alcoholics Anonymous make that 
quite clear. 

Ts it not to be pondered that a group 
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of sufferers—different as they are in- 
dividually and by types from one 
another—having such a deep feeling 
for religion, positively or negatively, 
nevertheless are so hard for the pastor 
to help? (The overtones of Harry M. 
Tiebout’s article in this issue are far- 
reaching). Is this not because our zeal 
for change sometimes makes us forget 
that understanding of the man as he 
is is the sole road to change? And that 
this may seem repressive instead of 
liberating to the alcoholic? When a 
member of Alcoholics Anonymous is 
talking with an alcoholic who had said 
he would never touch another drop but 
is just recovering from a toot, he is 
still skeptical about resolutions to re- 
form—but he sticks with the alcoholic 
and expresses understanding, while 
asserting by implication the possibility 
of change if certain steps are taken. 
Perhaps it would be easier if one had 
been an alcoholic himself. But surely 
understanding need not depend on 
having hit skid row! 

Alcoholism is not the sole problem 
of alcohol with which the pastor deals. 
In later issues we hope to have articles 
on other aspects of alcohol which are 
of special concern to pastoral psychol- 
ogy. But alcoholism and alcoholics are 
important, and we present something 
about them herein. 

—SEWARD HILTNER 


Confusion 

HE best way to transcend confusion is to identify its essential causes, estimate possibili- 

ties of eradicating them, and, above all, confront the challenge of the task. It is not 
enough to shrug our shoulders submissively or cynically at the “inevitable neurosis of 
civilized man” and proceed, self-deludingly, to embellish and exploit the distortions into 
which we allow ourselves to be drawn. Because it is difficult to attain vision, we must 
not surrender by closing our eyes and pretending our nightmares are our highest poetry. 
Too many of today’s artists have persuaded themselves that the grotesque is more expres- 
sive than the higher grace. It is always easier to caricature than to reveal, to shout than 
to sing, to pretend than to be true. And, while distortion in the hands of a true seer may 
add power and emphasis to valid expression, we, the beholders, want to discriminate be- 
tween mature validity and infantile pretension. 
—Richard Guagenheimer, in “Creative Vision.” (Harper & Brothers.) 
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The Pastor’s Resources 


in Dealing with Alcoholics 


Alcoholics Are Consumed with Guilt; They Do 
Not Need to Be Reminded of their Sins 


BY MARTY MANN 


Executive Director, National Commit- 
tee on Alcoholism 


T SEEMS unlikely that there is 

any pastor anywhere who has not 
at some time in his ministry been con- 
fronted with the alcoholic problem. 
Alcoholism is far too prevalent among 
us not to have forced itself upon the 
attention of ministers of all denomi- 
nations. Some of them may have 
known what to do, but the vast ma- 
jority, by their own confession, have 
found themselves helpless. Their coun- 
seling, however effective on other 
problems, has all too usually failed in 
these instances. They have wondered 
why, for on many occasions they have 
made efforts way over and above what 
would normally be expected of them. 
They have given of their time, their 
energy, and of their great compassion 
for the suffering—to no avail. Others 
among them have given nothing and 
have turned from this problem as 
none of their concern, about which 
they knew nothing and could know 
nothing. 


To those pastors who feel that they 
have been and can be helpful to alco- 
holics along already proven lines of 
their own, there is nothing to be said, 
save to wish them more and greater 
success. To those who feel that it is 
not their problem, it must be said that 
they are wrong, for frequently they 
are the first to whom the distraught 
family, or even the sufferers them- 
selves, turn for comfort and advice. 
And although they may know nothing 
about alcoholism row, they can learn 
enough to be of help. Enough is 
known, now, enough literature is avail- 
able, so that no pastor need say he 
cannot understand alcoholism or the 
alcoholic. But he needs more than un- 
derstanding of the problem and its 
human victims. He needs knowledge of 
the methods which have been able to 
help those victims, and then, through 
his understanding, he will be able to 
guide them toward the use of such 
methods. 


This is where the majority, who 
have tried and tried in vain, can turn 
many of their failures into success. 


They have had understanding—at least 
enough to create sympathy and a great 
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desire to help—but they have not had 
knowledge. Today they can remedy 
that lack. The National Committee on 
Alcoholism, 2 East 103rd Street, New 
York 29, is the distribution center for 
both general and specific information 
on alcoholism, and has prepared many 
pamphlets on various aspects of the 
problem. It also takes orders for my 
book, Primer on Alcoholism, recently 
published by Rinehart & Co. ($2.00), 
which should be of enormous help in 
laying a foundation of basic knowledge. 


Pastors, like everyone else, must 
start at the beginning. Their under- 
standing has in most cases been in- 
tuitive, based on a love of humanity 
and an equal love for human beings as 
individuals, with all of their faults and 
foibles, their tragic mistakes and their 
tremendous potentialities. Often that 
understanding has grown out of a real 
knowledge of the individual concerned, 
of their fundamental. fineness of char- 
acter, of their great potentiality for 
good. The pastor who kept on trying 
with that kind of understanding and 
its concomitant sympathy, kept going 
on the hope that his alcoholics would 
somehow, someday, “be themselves 
again.” That is not enough. That in- 
tuitive understanding, fine as it is, 
must broaden itself and at the same 
time focus itself, with the aid of 
knowledge. It must learn to be a con- 
structive understanding, able to teach 
the object of its sympathy what it 
knows. 


It should be apparent to pastors with 
that much understanding that there is 
more to this problem of alcoholism 
than “moral weakness,” and that there- 
fore it will take more than moral 
strengthening or even the best spiritual 
guidance and bolstering to be of real 
help. Science tells us that alcoholism 
is a disease. Alcoholics Anonymous has 
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Apri 


accepted that definition and uses it 
with great effect on new “prospects” 
its members are trying to reach. A. A. 
defines the malady more specifically as 
“an obsession of the mind coupled with 
an ‘allergy’ of the body.” The terms 
disease, malady, obsession, “allergy’”— 
all are used to prove two points to 
the victim of alcoholism: 1. He is not 
alone, but is one of countless thousands 
suffering the identical illness. 2. He 
needs expert help to get well, just as 
he would if he had cancer, T. B., or 
diabetes. The pastor could well incor- 
porate this knowledge into his under- 
standing and sympathy with a great 
gain in its effectiveness on the alco- 
holic. The greatest gain, however, will 
come if he can instill hope. 


WO THINGS, then, are neces- 

sary to constructive understand- 
ing, and they are expressed in the first 
two of the three points made by the 
National Committee on Alcoholism. 1. 
Alcoholism is a disease and the alco- 
holic a sick person. 2. The alcoholic 
can be helped and is worth helping. 
Next comes specific knowledge. 


Psychiatric and psychological treat- 
ment have helped many alcoholics. The 
problem is to find an expert practi- 
tioner with a real interest in alcohol- 
ism (which usually means that he 
specializes in it) who,can win the con- 
fidence and trust of the specific alco- 
holic who needs his help. It may be a 
psychiatrist, an analyst, a psychologist, 
or a lay therapist—the requirements 
remain the same: that they be expert 
in their treatment and that they be 
able to inspire faith in them and their 
method. In the case of lay therapists 
who specialize in alcoholism, this last 
requirement is almost invariably met, 
for those few who are in practice are 
themselves recovered alcoholics and 
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that very fact is faith-inspiring to an 
alcoholic patient. A greater problem, 
however, is the time and expense in- 
volved in this type of treatment, if and 
when the right doctor or therapist can 
be found. Most alcoholics have little 
money to spare, and when sober they 
either have or need to have work, 
which means they have little time 
either. There are cases, however, in 
which time and money are available 
and where one or the other of these 
methods are strongly indicated. 

The conditioned reflex method of 
treatment has also had a good measure 
of success. Unfortunately, it is not 
widely given in its most effective form, 
and the patient will usually have to 
travel some distance to one of the 
three or four really good places. While 
this treatment does not take so much 
time, it is expensive, so once again it 
is not the answer for the majority of 
alcoholics. 


Alcoholics Anonymous, however, 
offers none of these problems. It has 
had a greater success with a greater 
number of alcoholics than all the other 
methods put together. It costs nothing. 
And it is very nearly everywhere. 
100,000 members in 2500 A. A. groups 
scattered throughout the United States, 
Canada, and some twenty foreign 
countries, are ready and eager to help 
any alcoholic who wants help in recov- 
ering from that terrible malady known 
as alcoholism. In fact they need alco- 
holics to help, for it is in helping others 
that they help themselves to stay well. 
Knowledge about Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, therefore, is probably the most 
useful knowledge that a pastor could 
have to implement his understanding. 
The day may come when pastors and 
all other groups who have struggled 
im vain with this hydra-headed prob- 
lem: the courts, the social agencies, 
employers, bewildered families, even 


the doctors themselves, will have all of 
these methods available at no cost, to 
be used either singly or in conjunction 
with each other according to the needs 
of the individual alcoholic. That day 
will come when Alcoholic Information 
Centers and alcoholic clinics are estab- 
lished everywhere. Twenty-two such 
clinics now exist, located in different 
parts of the country, from Massa- 
chusetts to California. Thirty-five Al- 
coholic Information Centers are oper- 
ating, each established by a local Com- 
mittee for Education on Alcoholism. 
It is one of the major objectives of the 
National Committee on Alcoholism to 
promote the establishment of such 
centers and clinics, and great headway 
is being made. When the National 
Committee’s three points are finally 
and completely accepted by the public 
at large, every city and town will 
boast its information center and clinic, 
for the third point insists on action: 
3. This is a public health problem and 
a public responsibility. Pastors can 
help gain acceptance for these concepts 
and can help to promote action on 
them. It is our hope that they will con- 
tinue to take an active part in this 
work, as many of them have already 
done. 


EANWHILE they are faced 

with the problem and must make 
do with the limited resources at hand. 
They already know what help they can 
expect from the Salvation Army, for 
instance, and how to obtain that help. 
For many years the Salvation Army 
was the only group who would extend 
a helping hand to the alcoholic, es- 
pecially the down-and-out one. And 
they know of the Lutheran Inner Mis- 
sions and that many of them have 
made a special effort to help alcoholics. 
Some social agencies, too, have tried 
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to do more than they could do. It is 
a proud but pitiful record, the hope- 
less, ever-hopeful efforts of these 
groups, and their all too occasional 
successes. Organized religion in itself, 
through all denominations, has had 
occasional success, for the true re- 
ligious conversion can heal alcoholism 
as well as other ailments. The difficulty 
lies in repeating the success with the 
next alcoholic in the long endless line 
waiting for help. That chain-reaction 
did not come until Alcoholics Anony- 
mous came into being. 


It is not the purpose of this article 
to explain the workings of Alcoholics 
Anonymous as a method of recovery. 
Such information can be had for the 
asking by writing them at Box 459, 
Grand Central Annex, New York 17. 
But there are many practical questions 
relating to the use of A. A. by other 
groups such as doctors, ministers, 
social workers, etc., which are not 
dealt with in the present A. A. litera- 
ture. For instance, how can the pastor, 
in his professional capacity, work with 
A. A. and get help from it? 


First, he will want to know if there 
is an A. A. group in his area. A letter 
to the Box 459 address will get him 
this information immediately, plus a 
local address to which he can again 
write for further details. Such a local 
address is usually just a P. O. Box 
number, but a letter there will reach 
the local group secretary who handles 
inquiries. The pastor should ask for a 
personal interview, either with the 
group secretary, or with some member 
who is willing to call on him and de- 
scribe the set-up and workings of that 
local group. It is nceessary to point 
out, especially to professional people 
used to working with organizations in 
the usual sense of the word, that A. A. 
groups are not organizations in that 


April 


sense. They are rather loosely-knit fel- 
lowships, held together and operating 
on a purely voluntary and individual 
basis. No single member, including the 
secretary, can speak for the group as 
a whole. He or she can only offer his 
or her personal cooperation, and that 
of such other members as signify their 
interest and willingness to cooperate 
on that particular job. Therefore it is 
important that a pastor establish a 
working relationship with an individ- 
ual or several individual members, on 
whom he can call for assistance. They 
will frankly tell him just how much 
he can count on, and describe their 
own limitations in that area. 


Such limitations are obvious to those 
who are familiar with any A. A. group, 
but often seem to surprise people new- 
ly acquainted with A. A., particularly 
professional people. A. A. has no 
magic formula, for instance. Members 
cannot descend on an unwilling pros- 
pect and magic him or her into will- 
ingness and cooperation with the pro- 
gram of recovery. As in any other ill- 
ness, the patient must want to get well 
—have the “will to live” as doctors 
phrase it for other maladies. Those 
who have accepted alcoholism as a 
disease will recognize this truth if they 
stop to think a moment. There are 
cases, however, in which the desire to 
get well is not evident to family, 
friends, or pastor, but is nevertheless 
there. Sometimes, in such cases, if a 
meeting can be arranged between the 
“practicing” alcoholic and an A. A. 
member, the latter will be able to break 
through the wall of defiance which the 
alcoholic has built up against all efforts 
to help him (and which he calls “push- 
ing him around” and “curtailing his 
right to live as he wishes”), an‘ bring 
out the underlying wish to recover. It 
is my firm belief that very few alco- 
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holics who have actually crossed the 
line from excessive drinking ipto true 
alcoholism, and therefore felt all the 
agonies and horrors of an exceedingly 
painful disease, actually wish to con- 
tinue being like that. They want to get 
well, but unfortunately what they 
really want is to be as they used to be, 
able to drink normally without suffer- 
ing. They do not know that they are 
victims of an incurable malady, and 
that, like diabetics who can never 
again touch sugar if they are to regain 
and maintain health, they can never 
again safely touch alcohol in any form. 
Once again, if they can be brought to 
accept alcoholism as a disease they, too, 
will eventually recognize this truth, 
and with that recognition, their co- 
operation in a program of recovery can 
usually be obtained. 


WORD of warning is in order 

here to pastors who are un- 
familiar with alcoholism. A. A. cannot, 
and has no wish to help excessive 
drinkers back to moderation. It is a 
program designed specifically for true 
alcoholics, those who have lost the 
power of choice in the matter of where, 
when, and how much they drink, those 
who, when they drink at all, almost in- 
variably end up in drunkenness. Many 
people mistakenly lump all drinkers 
who ever drink to excess under the 
heading of “alcoholics.” Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Possibly 
many excessive drinkers, “spree drink- 
ers,’ “Saturday night drunks,” “party 
drunks,” are indeed potential alcohol- 
ies in grave danger of crossing the line 
into true alcoholism, but the A. A. 
program rarely, if ever, appeals to such 
drinkers. Education in what alcoholism 
is, and how nearly they may be ap- 
proaching it, might conceivably stop 
them in their tracks, (I have, in fact, 
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seen that happen a few times) but an 
effort to push them into A. A. usually 
backfires. A. A. members know this, 
and through their vast experience can 
recognize such drinkers as being out- 
side their province. On the other hand, 
there are many alcoholics who have 
only recently crossed the line—or at 
least, only recently has it been appar- 
ent that their drinking has changed— 
and who have not yet lost anything— 
job, friends, or family, who can be 
reached by A. A. These are questions 
which can best be passed upon by A. 
A. members, and which the: pastor 
would do well to discuss with them in 
the light of such knowledge as he has 
of the case, before either approaching 
the suspect himself or arranging any 
contact with A. A. 


In short, the pastor’s relationship 
with his local A. A. group should be 
one of reciprocity, of a free exchange 
of information and ideas on the par- 
ticular case for which he desires help. 
Often the pastor will be able to get 
the alcoholic interested in A. A. before 
he brings an A. A. member on the 
scene. It is assumed that he will have 
made every effort to learn about and 
thoroughly understand the workings of 
A. A. first; that he will have attended 
many meetings and talked with many 
members in addition to having read 
all the literature. In that case he should 
be able to vividly describe the set-up 
and the people in terms which appeal 
to the alcoholic. He will be able to 
arouse his curiosity and at the same 
time to allay his fears, for he will 
have learned that there are no “musts” 
and no “don’ts” in A. A., but only a 
great willingness to pass on the “tricks 
of the trade” which have enabled the 
members to get sober and stay sober, 
and a great eagerness to accept new- 
comers as instant equals and as mem- 
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bers in good standing trom the moment 
of their entrance. 


HE PASTOR will also have dis- 

covered that he, himself, cannot do 
an A. A. job on the alcoholic. He will 
see with his own eyes at meetings and 
at interviews he may witness, that the 
man or woman who has actually been 
through the appalling experience of 
alcoholism has an edge on him that no 
substitute knowledge can replace. For 
one thing, the sober A. A. member is 
the embodiment of hope. He is the 
living promise that it can be done. He 
makes faith in the possibility of recov- 
ery a thing that can be seen and 
touched and heard—himself. And, step 
by step, he can tell not how it can be 
done, but how he did it. The psycho- 
logical value of such an object lesson 
for a helpless, hopeless sufferer cannot 
be matched. The nearest that the pas- 
tor can come to this is to relate a vivid 
and accurate story of the rehabilitation 
through A. A. of another alcoholic 
whom he personally knew. If he has 
that A. A. member’s permission to 
give his name and to produce him as 
the first contact with A. A., the effect 
will be even better. 


Of course it should be made clear 
that A. A. members are in no sense 
trained experts, nor do they make any 
such claim. They are strictly amateurs, 
but amateurs with a difference. In a 
field where all too few trained experts 
exist, the man with experience is in a 
unique position. And in this case the 
experience itself is unique: it is inside 
knowledge which gives its possessor 
an inside track to the heart of the 
problem involved. Nevertheless, in 
spite of all these advantages; a sound 
program which has thoroughly proven 
itself, and specially qualified exponents 
of that program, A. A. does not claim 
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100% success. There are alcoholics 
who cannot be reached by this method 
(a rough estimate is 75% success) and 
this fact must be recognized. Then, too, 
there are those who are primarily men- 
tal cases with alcoholism as one of their 
symptoms—they are not good A. A, 
material. 


Another word of warning comes to 
mind. The pastor should never forget 
that all alcoholics are consumed with 
guilt. They do not need to be scolded 
and lectured, or reminded of their sins. 
They have suffered pangs of remorse 
over their own behavior and what it 
has done to those who love them as 
well as to themselves, that are beyond 
the comprehension of normal people. 
In fact, their mental suffering, their 
guilt if you like, is abnormally acute, 
and therefore abnormally agonizing. 
These feelings of unbearable guilt are 
so much a part of the picture of alco- 
holism that many alcoholics drink be- 
cause of them; in other words, they 
cannot bear to be sober, and remember 
clearly the things they have done. 
They endure torments inexpressible 
save by a Dante whenever they think 
clearly . . . at least until time has 
dimmed the recollections. This state of 
affairs, incidentally, explains the alco- 
holic’s reluctance, often downright 
refusal, to talk about his problem when 
he has been sober for a while. It is 
unbearable to him to look clearly at 
his memories. They hurt too much. 


The pastor who understands this 
will not preach when an_ alcoholic 
comes to him for help. If he is a man 
of true compassion, he will be hard put 
to it not to overdo his proffered com- 
fort. An attitude of objective sympathy 
and real comprehension—the opposites 
of condemnation and contempt—will 
prove the most helpful. Ministers per- 
haps do not realize that in the minds 
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of the alcoholics whom they are 
anxious to help, they themselves offer 
the greatest obstacle. The reason is 
simple. The alcoholic considers himself 
a pretty low fellow when he looks 
squarely at! his drinking problem and 
his behavior because of it. He may try 
to avoid such a conclusion, but in his 
heart he has admitted it. The minister, 
on the other hand, is a symbol of good. 
He stands for righteousness and up- 
right behavior in the minds of his 
parishioners. He is a Godly man—in 
fact he stands for the voice of God 
in his Church. The alcoholic who goes 
to his pastor for help, in effect is bring- 
ing himself to judgment. If he has been 
persuaded or forced to go to his pastor 
by his family, he is being brought by 
them for judgment. And he does not 
want judgment by any man, even a 
man of God, for he has already judged 
himself and found himself wanting. 
What is more, judgment will not help 
him, as he has already discovered. 
What he needs is comfort, enlighten- 
ment, and hope. The pastor who can 
offer these can be really effective with 
alcoholics, can properly prepare them 
for the supreme effort they themselves 
must make in order to recover. In giv- 
ing such comfort and hope, he can 
and should be pretty tough under the 
heading of enlightenment—he should 
never minimize the desperate serious- 
ness of alcoholism, its progressive na- 
ture, its possible fatal end. He can 
stress the comparative hopelessness of 
any victim of such a terrifying disease 
attempting to cope with it unaided, 
even though his own intensive effort is 
essential if he is to use such aid. 


ERE, THEN, are some suggested 
techniques for getting an alcoholic 
interested in A. A.: a thorough famili- 
arity with A. A.; an understanding of 


alcoholism and an acceptance of it as 
an illness (that it is a spiritual sickness 
as well as a mental and physical one, 
no A. A. member will deny) ; accept- 
ance of the fact that he, the minister, 
can rarely if ever do the whole job 
himself; the presentatoin of A. A. not 
as an abstract philosophy nor as a 
miracle-working mystical something, 
but in the form of a humanized per- 
sonal story of what it did for someone 
real and alive, who can be produced 
in the flesh; the offering of comfort, 
hope, and a straight-from-the-shoulder 
enlightenment. Now the pastor is ready 
to either produce an A. A. member 
for a private interview with his alco- 
holic, or to take the alcoholic to an 
A. A. meeting and there introduce him 
to several members, in both cases turn- 
ing him over for A. A. to finish the 
job. 

Do the wrong methods still need to 
be enumerated? There are a few glar- 
ing ones that perhaps should be further 
pointed up. First and foremost, do not 
preach—or indicate to the alcoholic 
what a miserable sinner he is. He 
knows it. Do not attempt to take over 
the whole job of regenerating this 
poor devil—unless you want a large 
proportion of your time and energy 
taken up with small chance of success 
after all your pains. Once you have 
led him, (or her) into A. A., let go. In 
A. A. they say, “let go and let God.” 
It’s not impossible that A. A. may 
lead him more directly to God than 
you could. In which case, incidentally, 
he will return to you—eagerly, and 
full of gratitude for your guidance. 


This brings us directly to the ques- 
tion of what does and does not work 
in speaking of religion to an alcoholic. 
A. A. of course has a spiritual basis: 
the words Higher Power or God are 
used in six of the twelve steps of the 
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program. Of vital importance, how- 
ever, is the fact that following the 
word God in Step 3 are the words, 
“As we understood Him’—in caps for 
greater emphasis. This takes into ac- 
count the extreme individuality of the 
alcoholic, and the never-to-be-forgotten 
fact that each one must be treated as 
an individual case, according to his or 
her specific needs. There is no effort 
in A. A. to force the spiritual part of 
the program on a newcomer, and in 
many cases this is the last thing about 
A. A. to be accepted. Too many alco- 
holics have gone completely away from 
their religious connections, either 
drifted away or in some cases deliber- 
ately turned their backs upon all things 
religious. In such cases it is most un- 
wise to stress religious or spiritual 
matters, it would merely serve to close 
the door on that person’s chances for 
recovery. A. A. believes in leaving the 
door open, the wider the better, allow- 
ing the newcomer to make use of the 
purely psychological steps, the group 
therapy, and the social benefits of 
A. A. until such time as he or she is 
ready to progress a bit further. That 
time, incidentally, always comes. 

In the case of the pastor, he will un- 
doubtedly know the religious status 
and attitude of the alcoholic he is try- 
ing to help, and can be guided accord- 
ingly in speaking of spiritual matters. 
If he is not sure of the alcoholic’s atti- 
tude he would be wise to understate 
the spiritual aspects, not only of A. A., 
but of his own interest in the case. 
One thing almost evéry alcoholic is 
terrified of is “being prayed over,” as 
they put it. Some of them, who have 
read the A. A. literature and especially 
the twelve steps, stay away from meet- 
ings for some time for fear that will 
happen when they go there. Possibly 
they do not feel worthy of such efforts 
at the time they are asking for help! 
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Certainly I have heard many of them 
say, “It I could not appeal to God 
when things weren’t too bad, or thank 
Him when they were good, I have no 
right to ask Him for help when every- 
thing seems lost.’” Most of them, how- 
ever, would more probably put pray- 
ing along with preaching—it only in- 
creases their sense of guilt at a time 
when they can’t stand, it. 


HE PASTOR it his 

bounden duty to act as a spiritual 
mentor to an alcoholic who comes to 
him, could perhaps succeed if he could 
recall out of his own experience some 
time of deep crisis or personal suffer- 
ing in which he found comfort from 
his faith, and could tell that story sim- 
ply and directly. In other words, if he 
could come down from his symbolic 
mountain above the battle and meet the 
tormented soul of the alcoholic on its 
own level of suffering, that soul could 
perhaps accept comfort from him and 
gain some of his faith. 


who feels 


Most of the foregoing has taken for 
granted the existence of an A. A. 
group within reach of the minister who 
wishes to make use of it. But there 
may be some towns where A. A. has 
not yet started. The pastor who finds 
himself in such a situation need not 
give up hope. It takes two alcoholics 
trving to get well to make a group, but 
only one alcoholic trying to get well to 
start a group. If the pastor knows even 
one alcoholic whom he thinks really 
wants to stop drinking, he can very 
well help him to start an A. A. group. 
But he must always remember that 
it is the alcoholic who is starting the 
group, and not himself. In other 
words, he should remain in the back- 
ground, ready to offer advice and as- 
sistance but not taking a prominent 
part in the activities of the one, two, 
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or three alcoholics who are trying to 
get started. His greatest usefulness 
will always be in providing new pros- 
pects for the first ones to work on, in 
spreading the word around among his 
colleagues, and even in actually bring- 
ing the A. A. and the new prospect to- 
gether. Possibly he will have trouble 
getting his first man—or woman. If he 
finds that talking it over and giving 
them all the literature and such sug- 
gestions as he may have derived from 
it are not enough to get that one 
started, he can take a further step. 
Correspondence with the A. A. central 
office or the nearest group, may bring 
a visit from a travelling A. A. who can 
call on the alcoholic, or he may be able 
to take his alcoholic on a visit to the 
nearest group. Ten years ago when 
there were not many groups, a Catho- 
lic priest in St. Louis shepherded sev- 
eral alcoholics whom he was trying to 
interest in A. A. up to Chicago where 
they could see for themselves. The St. 
Louis group was started. 


There is an important point here 
which needs re-emphasizing. A pastor 
may be vital to the starting of an A. A. 
group, but he will remain important 
to that group just so long as he does 
not try to take it over, just so long as 


he stays in the background. Non-aleo- 
holics cannot successfully run A. A. 
groups. A. A. has been well called a 
“self-help” fellowship. This is particu- 
larly true of ministers, since if the 
group were too closely associated with 
a man of religion it might keep out 
agnostics, and a large portion of alco- 
holics think they are just that. They 
must get into the group to find out dif- 
ferently, and they will not come in if 
they think it is a religious outfit. Then, 
too, a close association with any one 
denomination might keep members of 
other faiths away, and A. A. has no 
particular creed, faith, or denomina- 
tion—it numbers all of them within its 
ranks. 

One more word, I think, needs to 
be said. Many ministers have asked me 
ii A. A. drew people away from their 
church. Quite the contrary. Those who 
had a church, from which they had 
probably drifted away, almost invari- 
ably return to it. Some who had never 
had a church connection, make one 
after a while in A. A. A large propor- 
tion still had a connection, although 
most likely it was a tenuous one 
such A. A. members can become very 
good church members. There is no 
conflict whatever between A. A. and 
the church—any church. 


The Gospel of Force 


N the history of the world, the prize has not gone to those species which specialized in 


methods of violence, or even in defensive armor. In fact, nature began with producing 
animals encased in hard shells for defense against the ills of life. It also experimented im 


size. But smaller animals, 


cleared 


without external armor, warm-blooded, sensitive, and alert, have 
these monsters off the face of the earth. Also, the lions and tigers are not the suc- 


cesstul species. There is something in the ready use of force which defeats its own object. 


Its Mall 


defect 1s that it bars cooperation. Every organism requires an environment of 


iriends, partly to shield it from violent changes, and partly to supply it with its wants. 
The Gospel of Force is incompatible with a social life. By force, | mean antagonism in its 


most general sense. 


—Alfred N 


Whitehead, in “Science and the Modern World.” (The Macmillan Company) 


The Addictive Drinker 


The Alcoholic Is an Impulsive Person with Special 


Difficulties in Resisting His Instinctual Drives 


BY GIORGIO LOLLI 


Medical Director of the Yale 
Plan Clinic 


stems from the 
inability of the individual to avail 
himself of what the environment offers, 
from the failure of the environment to 
provide what the individual needs, or, 
more often than not, from a combina- 
tion of both. The individual for whom 
alcohol represents the main answer to 
unhappiness — the most cherished 
source of pleasure and the surest 
means dulling pain—is_ usually 
carrying the load of deviant person- 
ality traits and fostering resentments 
against an increasingly hostile world. 
He is the addictive drinker. He is the 
one who, despite advancing years, re- 
mains infantile in many of his drives 
and in the ways he finds of satisfying 
them. The word “addictive” suggests 
the irresistible urge 


and also the in- 


This article is reprinted from the Quarter- 
ly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 10, 
pp. 404-414, December 1949, by permission 
of the author and publisher. 


evitable frustration growing out of the 
inadequacy of the agent used to satisfy 
the urge. 

Alcohol, as an agent, performs its 
role through its immediate effect upon 
bodily functions, especially those of the 
central nervous system. Its pharma- 
cological properties explain the dra- 
matic psychological changes which it 
produces — changes which, however 
short-lived and subjective, allow the 
individual momentarily to reinterpret 
himself and his environment in a more 
satisfactory light. 

Addiction to alcohol is an expres- 
sion of lopsided growth; infantile 
traits in one part of the personality 
coexist with mature traits in another. 
But because of the interdependence of 
mental functions, those which are 
stunted often affect adversely the func- 
tions which have developed normally. 
The factors responsible for this un- 
even development are the same which 
operate in all human behavior—hered- 
ity and the early and late relationships 
of the individual to his environment. 

The etiological emphasis which is 
usually given to environmental factors 
is justified by the impressive evidence 
of childhood and adult difficulties ante- 
dating the onset of addiction. The fact 
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that these difficulties are sometimes 
observed in individuals who are not 
addicted to alcohol suggests the neces- 
sary, although minor, role played by 
heredity, which now can be _inter- 
preted only as a genetic transmission 
of an ill-defined susceptibility to diffi- 
cult life experiences. The respective 
impacts of heredity and environment 
may vary greatly from person to per- 
son, with a probable preponderance of 
“nurture” over “nature” in all cases. 


An appraisal of “nurture” necessi- 
tates a distinction between early and 
late experiences. Despite marked vari- 
ations in their respective significance, 
the former usually play a more impor- 
tant role than the latter; witness the 
fact that addiction to alcohol often de- 
velops in individuals whose adult lives 
have been relatively untroubled but 
whose problems are largely determined 
by the perpetuation of infantile neu- 
roticism. 


In the rare cases when addiction sets 
in as the sequel of overwhelming new 
problems in individuals previously well 
adjusted, quiescent but unsolved child- 
hood difficulties can almost always be 
uncovered. Once they are re-ignited, 
their explosive contribution to the de- 
velopment of addiction is just as sig- 
nificant as in the more numerous in- 
stances when their operation was ob- 
vious throughout. 


The importance of the childhood 
background is confirmed by clinical ex- 
perience. From this emerges a concept 
of alcohol addiction which maximizes 
the role played by the prealcoholic per- 
sonality at the expense of the role 
played by alcohol. The qualtiy which 
characterizes the addict is his “dispo- 
sition” to react to the effects of alcohol 
in such a way that some of his anoma- 
lous and pressing needs are satisfied, 
albeit briefly and inadequately. 


The dominant physiological conno- 
tations of this disposition are instabil- 
ity and a limited capacity for enduring 
stress. Prerequisite to normality and 
efficiency is the ability of the living 
organism to maintain a constant phy- 
siological equilibrium in the presence 
of conditions which might prove dis- 
turbing. This constancy is not stillness, 
but rather the expression of continu- 
ous, well-regulated readjustments. 


The addictive drinker seems to dis- 
play unsteadiness in some of his bio- 
logical constants as evidenced, for in- 
stance, by wider than average fluctua- 
tions in the valves of blood pressure 
and of blood sugar concentrations, and 
in the emptying time of the stomach. 
This unsteadiness is probably related 
to the low stress tolerance of the ad- 
dict, to his limited ability to withstand 
physical and mental pain, with the 
consequence that unusual physiological 
deviations occur whenever stimuli 
cannot be discharged as soon as they 
arise, 

The initial pangs of physiological 
hunger, for instance, are poorly toler- 
ated by the addictive drinker and felt 
as keen pain earlier than by the aver- 
age man. Hence the impulsive search 
for food and satiation, lest unbearable 
tension arise. Similar reactions are ob- 
served in the presence of stimuli aris- 
ing within (as urination, evacuation) 
or without the organism. These de- 
viant physiological regulations may be 
determined, in part, by dysfunctions 
of the pituitary-adrenal cortex system 
whose thorough investigation in ad- 
dictive drinkers is long overdue. 

More obvious than the physiological, 
however, are the psychological con- 
notations of the prealcoholic person- 
ality. The latter seem to be caused to 
a great extent by anomalous family 
constellations which created serious 
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difficulties in childhood. The fixations 
and regressions growing out of such 
experiences can be interpreted by 
means of widely accepted principles of 
dynamic psychology which apply to 
both normal and deviant mental de- 
velopment. 


HE CRITICAL phases of human 

life—early infancy included—are 
highlighted by pleasurable and painful 
experiences. A normal proportion of 
both generally results in a satisfactory 
adult adjustment. An excess of either 
kind, however, tends to halt the in- 
dividual at that particular phase of 
his emotional development at which 
the excess is felt—as though in one 
case he hated to relinquish what was 
so gratifying, or in the other case he 
hoped eventually to discover the grati- 
fications thus far denied to him (fixa- 
tion). 


He who pauses thus along the road 
may or may not be able to recover 
from the experience and to reach an 
adequate adjustment to adult life. In 
any event he is more susceptible than 
the average person to the impact of 
later difficulties. He may react to these 
just as he did during that earlier 
period of his life when pleasure or 
pain was unusually predominant (re- 
gression ). 


The addictive drinker, as has been 
noted, is an impulsive person who 
faces great difficulty in resisting his 
instinctual drives. Impulsiveness domi- 
nated his psychological as well as phy- 
siological behavior long before he first 
resorted to alcohol—indeed, through- 
out his life—and is only a perpetuation 
of behavior patterns which are normal 
in the infant. A baby experiences 
hunger as unbearable tension and at 
the same time as a dreadful threat to 
his existence. The acuity of his dis- 
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comfort motivates the “impulsive” 
(and, in him, entirely normal) search 
for satiation, which for him represents 
supreme pleasure inextricably united 
with the feeling of unchallenged se- 
curity. 

With sharp contrasts between states 
of pain and pleasure, with swilt, re- 
versible shifts from one to the other, 
physiological and psychological _phe- 
nomena are inseparable in the life of 
the infant. He experiences that unity 
of body and mind from which the 
maturing individual progressively and 
painfully disengages himself as a re- 
sult of the ever-sharpening differenti- 
ations of growth. 

Unlike the well-adjusted adult, the 
addictive drinker is still chained to this 
unity when he suffers from the intol- 
erable pressure of his unconscious 
(and, to a certain extent, conscious) 
longings for physical warmth, pleas- 
urable skin sensations, maternal cod- 
dling, liquid and warm filling of his 
stomach. For him these are undiffer- 
entiated from longings for security, 
assurance, self-respect, independence, 
omnipotence, and total oblivion. In 
contrast to the infant, the addictive 
drinker is denied in real life the ex- 
perience of undifferentiated pleasure 
for which he is hopelessly yearning as 
a compensation for his undifferentiated 
pain. The revelation that alcohol is 
able to provide a blended pleasure of 
body and mind, and at the same time 
to satisfy most of his specific longings, 
marks the beginning of addiction. The 
satisfaction, however, is temporary and 
incomplete. Because of its chemical 
action on the central nervous system, 
with related psychological repercus- 
sions, alcohol only magnifies the ad- 
dict’s infantile longings, rendering at- 
tempts at their gratification increasing- 
ly unsuccessful. 

Thus the life of the addictive drinker 
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js governed by a vicious circle: real 
failures are compensated for by il- 
lusory alcoholic 
broken, this circle ultimately leads to 
alternations of ever-lengthening eu- 
phoric stupors and 
periods of painful awareness of reality. 
As the addiction progresses, these al- 
ternations resemble more and 
the rhythm of hunger and sleep at the 
very dawn of the infant’s life until they 
are concluded by the irreversible still- 
ness of death. 


“successes.” If not 


ever-shortening 


more 


The persistence of infantile psycho- 
logical traits is, of course, common to 
all human beings in varying degrees, 
contributing in an exaggerated form 
to the maladjusted behavior of many a 
neurotic who will never become an 
addict. What characterizes the addic- 
tive drinker is not the survival of these 
drives but rather their peculiar group- 
ing, their intensity (which is sustained 
and even aggravated by alcohol itself), 
and—preeminently—the fact that alco- 
hol satisfies these strivings in a unitary 
way. 

Milk, which quenches the infant’s 
thirst, satisfies his hunger, gives him 
the security and power of mother’s 
love, and eventually leads to the 
oblivion of sleep, causes predominantly 
alimentary reactions in the adult and 
satisfies predominantly physiological 
needs. In the irrationally controlled 
life of the infant, milk and the emo- 
tional feeling attached to it are one and 
the same thing; but in the life of 
teason. of the ego-governed adult the 
reality of an object is quite distinct 
from its symbolic significance: milk 
mainly means milk, not supreme pleas- 
ure or eternal glory. Not even for the 
individual with excessively persistent 
infantile strivings do the psychological 
outweigh the physiological connota- 
tions. In the same way the psycho- 
logical needs of the reality-adjusted 


adult are mainly satisfied by psycho- 
logical means whose physiological 
overtones are minor though present 
occasionally. Honors which may come 
to him through achievement, power 
stemming from financial success, the 
love of another individual, the conso- 
lations of religion—these cannot sup- 
ply pleasurable skin sensations or the 
soothing feeling of an adequately re- 
plenished bowel. 


The physiological and psychological 
realms begin to merge when the adult 
bears the lineaments of an addictive 
drinker. Then some of his tensions no 
longer respond to purely psychological 
or purely physiological gratification. It 
is alcohol alone which can facilitate a 
simultaneous psycho-physiological ful- 
fillment of his innermost urges. Under 
its influence the addictive drinker first 
disregards and finally denies the reality 
of the world he lives in. Under its in- 
fluence he eventually unmasks and up- 
holds the reality of his unconscious so 
that he himself becomes witness to the 
dialectical identity of opposite drives: 
dependence, independence; love, hate ; 
self-depreciation, self-aggrandizement. 


O UNMASK and to uphold the 

reality of his unconscious versus 
the reality of the world in which he 
lives means that the unitary fulfillment 
of his infantile promptings is reached 
through the detour of an alcohol-in- 
duced severe mental disorder—a real, 
though brief, psychosis. This fulfill- 
ment, found in the episode of acute 
intoxication, is seldom _ consciously 


sought in the preintoxication period. 
The causes precipitating a drinking 
episode are more likely to be deriva- 
tive: perhaps conflicts with the en- 
vironment arising from primitive im- 
pulses, physiological deviations which 
are sources of pain, or any neurotic re- 
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action pattern (unrelated to addiction) 
which might lead to complications with 
the environment. In short, either men- 
tal or physical discomfort, rather than 
addictive conflicts themselves, usually 
impels the desire for alcohol, for its 
anesthetic more than for its euphoric 
properties. This assertion is valid if 
by discomfort we mean any sudden or 
slow accumulation of tension. The lat- 
ter is early felt as pain by the addict 
because of his limited capacity for 
enduring stress. 

Seldom does the addictive drinker 
plan a long spree. Like any other in- 
dividual he decides to have a drink 
or two and, surprisingly enough, is 
sometimes able to stop there, although 
for him occasions of controlled drink- 
ing are infrequent. The addictive 
drinker can stop only if the amount of 
alcohol ingested and the conditions 
under which it is taken (full stomach, 
fractioned ingestion) do not allow the 
alcohol concentration in his blood to 
reach the minimum level requisite for 
psycho-physiological unity; or, in rare 
instances, if repressions are operating 
to such an extent that the urge for 
such unity goes unfelt. In either case 
the margin of safety is so narrow that 
inevitably the controlled phase termi- 
nates in new episodes of acute intoxi- 
cation. The explosiveness of the situ- 
ation is enhanced by the fact that the 
controlled phase magnifies the addic- 
tive drinker’s grandiose confidence, 
encourages him to test himself anew 
against increasing amounts of alcohol, 
until the relapse occurs. 

If addiction is a striving for psycho- 
somatic unity, and if this striving is 
fulfilled in alcohol, it is understandable 
why the nonaddictive drinker is able 
to stop with a moderate amount of 
alcohol, or rather is hardly ever able 
to ingest an immoderate amount. 
More often than net, the infantile type 
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of gratification offered by immoderate 
amounts of alcohol has no appeal for 
the well-adjusted or for the nonaddic- 
tive neurotic person. ven if he occa- 
sionally enjoys this type of regression, 
the pleasure involved is brief and con- 
stantly threatened by those distortions 
of external and internal perceptions 
which the reality-adjusted adult ab- 
hors. The adequate individual inter- 
rupts his drinking in good time be- 
cause its disadvantages tip the scale, 
In the addictive drinker, however, dis- 
advantages do not outweigh advan- 
tages until much later. 


Having once achieved a state of psy- 
chosomatic unity, usually early in the 
spree, the addict’s personality favors 
his clinging to this infantile regression, 
unlike the well-adjusted individual who 
tends to pull out of it once the stress 
is over. Maturity does not mean denial 
to the individual of infantile gratifica- 
tion, but rather the ability not to over- 
induge, so that temporary and normal 
retreats can be followed by further ad- 
vances. 

The addict’s rigidity fosters a con- 
tinuing retreat. His goal is to maintain 
his blood alcohol concentration at a 
point where this unity ‘will not be 
disturbed—a well-nigh impossible task. 
In most episodes of acute intoxication 
the psychosomatic unity is lost and re- 
gained countless times. Yet this elusive 
pleasure is still the crucial phase of the 
drinking pattern, the one that makes 
for its perpetuation. The end of a spree 
does not come until the unity is broken 
beyond repair, whether by dwindling 
supplies of liquor or serious miscalcu- 
lation of the amount needed. 

The psychological phase of this unity 
is characterized by the paradoxical sat- 
isfaction of contradictory emotions 
which, against the rules of reason, are 
tolerated and enjoyed despite—perhaps 
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because of diametrically 
connotations. For.example, the addic- 


opposite 


tive drinker, who is torn between his 
longings for passive dependence and 
equally strong cravings for rebellious 
independence, cannot in his sober mo 
ments satisfy either drive without es 

periencing a frustrating and painful 
magnification of its opposite. But with 
the optimal blood aleohol concentra- 
tion he can simultaneously gratify both 
and be witness to the fact that in a 
fleeting phase of his intoxication oppo 
sites are the same, just as they are all 
the time in one’s unconscious life. 


T THUS appears that in this pleas- 

urable, if short and illusory, syn- 
thesis of opposite pairs of emotions, 
combined with physiological gratifica- 
tion, is the basic difference between 
addictive and nonaddictive drinkers. 
In the example of the conflict between 
dependent versus independent drives, 
for instance, the peculiarity is not its 
presence (shared by all human_ be- 
ings), nor its abnormal pressure 
(shared by many nonaddictive neu- 
rotics), but rather the way it is un- 
realistically solved by means of alcohol. 
To hurt and to be hurt, to be secure 
and to be in danger, to be great and 
to be meek, to be generous and to be 
stingy, to reject and to be rejected, to 
be masculine and to be feminine, to be 
a child and to be an adult—all these 
and other pairs of opposites, unrecon- 
ciled in sobriety, contributing to the 
mounting tension of the addict, find 
expression and gratification in one 
phase of intoxication. 

The fleeting instants of unified and 
unadulterated 
shadowed during the episode of intoxi- 


pleasure are over- 


cation by longer phases when pain 
predominates and the over-all simpli- 
hcation of mental processes induced by 
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alcohol is most obvious. The highest 
brain centers, whose normal operation 
underlies the intricacies of adult mental 
life, are the first to be affected by alco- 
hol; then, with mounting concentration 
in the blood, its sedative action spreads 
downward to progressively lower nerv- 
ous centers. As a result of this chem- 
ically induced, impermanent return to 
a simpler functioning of the central 
nervous system, the intoxicated person 
is enabled to interpret himself and his 
world with a clarity which, although 
false, is often more appealing than the 
real complications of sobriety. The 
bold relief of primitive drives, keenly 
felt inside and freely expressed outside, 
takes the place of subtleties and differ- 
entiations, so that the issues of man 
with himself and his environment be- 
come clear-cut. 

Even more than in the solitary 
drinker this process of simplification 
is obvious in the actions and reactions 
of groups of drinkers, addictive or 
otherwise. Their attitudes and patterns 
of behavior bear striking resemblance 
to those observed in groups of children 
—in the elementary emotions dis- 
played, in extremes of friendliness and 
hostility, in monotonous repetitions, 
and in the fact that the game is never 
up until exhaustion sets in or forces 
outside the group intervene. 

In this sense alcohol is a real social 
lubricant whose operation in some 
ways resembles the socializing effects 
of art. 

The free expression of elementary— 
and often objectionable — emotions 
shared by individuals drinking in 
groups invites mutual repulsion but 
also, and more often, mutual under- 
standings which would be difficult to 
achieve when sober (and hence more 
complex) personalities meet. Underly- 
ing this process is an alcohol-induced 
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suspension of those critical functions 
with which the individual discriminates 
between reality and fantasy, guilty and 
guiltless behavior. 


EHAVIOR during the non-uni- 

tary phases of intoxication, al- 
though tending always toward a sim- 
pler, more primitive level, varies great- 
ly because of the endless possibilities 
resulting from the interaction of at 
least three factors : the amount of alco- 
hol acting on the central nervous sys- 
tem, the impact of the environment 
during intoxication, and the addict’s 
total personality which affects his re- 
actions to alcohol. This last factor, 
which ijargely determines the first two, 
casts light on the apparent paradox of 
addiction: the individual resorts to 
alcohol because of his nonaddictive 
rather than his addictive traits. The 
latter perpetuate but do not precipi- 
tate the drinking episode. 


There is practically no case of alco- 
hol addiction isolated from other neu- 
rotic disorders or body illnesses. Alco- 
hol addiction can be set apart from an 
intricate personality frame for descrip- 
tive purposes only and because an un- 
derstanding of what is and what is not 
addictive is prerequisite to prognosis 
and treatment. This knowledge permits 
an evaluation, in a given patient, of 
how addictive and other neurotic re- 
action patterns interact. The fact that 
deviations other than addiction usually 
operate in the direction of precipitating 
or prolonging an addictive pattern of 
drinking has led to the dubious conclu- 
sion that excessive and uncontrolled 
drinking may be only the “symptom” 
of an unspecific variety of mental and 
physical deviations, from latent homo- 
sexuality to 
orders, from 


manic-depressive  dis- 


so-called spontaneous 
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hypoglycemia to the 
orders of menopause. 

If the definition of a symptom as “a 
phenomenon which arises from and 
accompanies a particular disease or dis- 
order and serves as an indication of 
it,” is accepted, the conclusion emerges 
that the condition dealt with is addic- 
tion itself, whose physiognomy colors 
the individual’s sobriety as well as his 
drinking behavior with 
traits. 

That conditions other than addic- 
tion are not the ultimate cause of un- 
controlled drinking, but only factors 
which precipitate or perpetuate it, can 
be illustrated. There is little doubt, for 
example, that the incidence of latent 
homosexual trends is high in addictive 
drinkers of both sexes and that what 
is latent in sobriety becomes, in many 
instances, patent in intoxication. The 
fact that an addictive pattern of drink- 
ing may be precipitated by mounting 
homosexual tensions and that the ten- 
sions, in turn, can be enhanced by 
drinking, contributing thus to its per- 
petuation, can hardly be challenged. 
This fact does not explain, however, 
why so many individuals suffering 
from homosexual anxieties do not re- 
sort to alcohol or are controlled drink- 
ers. Only those homosexuals who ex- 
hibit addictive traits resort to an ad- 
dictive pattern of drinking. Evidence 
that successful therapy ‘aimed mostly 
at the homosexual anxieties may lead 
to an interruption of the drinking pat- 
tern proves only that to free emotional 
energies which were tied to the homo- 
sexual conflicts makes those energies 
available again for holding in check 
the addictive urge to drink. 

In the field of physiopathology it has 
been observed that a limited number of 
women develop an addictive pattern of 
drinking after the onset of menopause. 
The link between hormonal changes, 


hormonal  dis- 
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depression, and the addictive use of 
alcohol as a weapon against depression, 
is clear. Here again medication com- 
bined with psychotherapy aiming most- 
ly at the menopausal syndrome may 
lead to sobriety. Here again it is note- 
worthy that only a few women in the 
throes of a menopausal upheaval re- 
sort to alcohol in an addictive way— 
only those whose histories have be- 
trayed addictive—impulsive traits. In 
these cases a stormy menopause pre- 
cipitates but does not cause the addic- 
tion, which otherwise might not have 
developed. Once brought into opera- 
tion, however, the addiction unfavor- 
ably affects the menopausal syndrome. 
The same principles apply to a variety 
of disorders whose enumeration would 
cover the whole field of medicine with 
all its branches. 


LTHOUGH alike in the stage of 

unitary pleasure, the latent homo- 
sexual and the menopausal woman 
differ widely during other phases of 
intoxication. Alcohol offers to the 
former the possibility of expressing his 
anomalous drives without guilt; to the 
latter it gives a rosier vision of the 
present and the future. Infinite varia- 
tions in the physiognomy, length, 
depth and frequency of the episodes of 
intoxication correspond to the infinite 
shades of human personality. The hys- 
terical girl for whom sex is “guilt” in 
sobriety can turn promiscuous when 
intoxicated, while the girl who is pro- 
miscuous in sobriety, and so ‘“‘suffers” 
in order to atone for her ill-repressed 
aggression, may reject and beat the 
male when intoxicated, thus fulfilling 
some of her deepest desires. Similar 
examples could be multiplied; they 
would only corroborate the fact that 
alcohol tips the emotional balance of 
the individual in directions favoring 


the expression of drives which’ are 
more or less controlled during sobriety. 
The nature and pressure of these 
drives vary from person to person and 
at different times in a given individual. 
These variations, together with varia- 
tions in the amount of alcohol ingested 
and in the reactions of the environ- 
ment, account for the physiognomy of 
the episode of intoxication. 


Alcohol, then, favors a return of the 
repressed. A study of the individual 
when intoxicated gives clues to a better 
understanding of his sober personality. 
It is this return of the repressed, the 
release of primitive drives, which sets 
the addictive drinker at odds with the 
world. If the workings of civilization 
consist in taming the beast in man, the 
workings of addictive drinking are 
characterized by the reverse process 
with resulting asocial or antisocial be- 
havior. 


More is unknown than is known 
about the addictive drinker. What is 
already known breeds a more tolerant 
attitude toward him and favors a shift 
of attention from his objectionable 
deeds to those unfortunate experiences 
that determined them. The moral issue 
is not denied but reinterpreted in the 
light of medical, psychiatric and socio- 
logical facts. This reinterpretation 
helps considerably in efforts to free the 
addict from his ties to alcohol. 

3ecause the addictive drinker can- 
not revert to controlled drinking, his 
goal must be permanent abstinence; 
this is prerequisite to and at the same 
time the outcome of favorable changes 
within the individual and in his rela- 
tion to his environment. While thera- 
peutic successes are highly rewarding, 
failures should not be considered fruit- 
less efforts. They still add to the moral 


values of a civilized society earnestly 
striving for improvement. 
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Conversion as a Psychological Phenomenon 


(In the Treatment of the Alcoholic) 


Religion Should Release the Positive Potential 


which Resides in the Unconscious 


BY HARRY M. TIEBOUT 


Chairman of the Committee on Psy- 
chiatry and Religion, National Associ- 
ation for Mental Health 


N THE January, 1944, issue of the 

“American Journal of Psychiatry” 
there appeared an article in which I 
described my observations on the fun- 
damental phenomena which go on 
when an alcoholic responds favorably 
to the influence of the group, Alco- 
holics Anonymous. I laid particular 
stress upon the conversion feature and 
ascribed to it a basic significance in the 
understanding of the success of their 
efforts. In this article I wish to pre- 
sent in greater detail and I hope more 
explicitly, a picture of the changes 
which transpire during a conversion 
experience. 

To begin with, let me first define 
the word conversion as it has come 
to have meaning for me. As I see it, 
conversion is a psychological event in 
which there is a major shift in person- 
ality manifestation. Whereas, before, 
the patient was swayed by a set of pre- 
dominantly hostile, negative attitudes, 


after the conversion process, the pa- 
tient is swayed by a set of predomi- 
nantly positive, affirmative ones. This 
shift, which may happen instantan- 
eously or over a period of time, is to 
be considered a purely psychological 
phenomenon, a phenomenon which 
can be studied independently of the 
factors which may bring it about. 


My initial observations were made 
on alcoholics and it is that group which 
I shall use as an example. 

During the course of the alcoholic 
illness, there develops a_ personality 
pattern with a characteristic negative, 
hostile coloring. Included in this pat- 
tern is a tendency to be: 

1. Tense and depressed ; 

2. Aggressive, or at least quietly 

stubborn ; 

3. Oppressed with a sense of in- 
feriority, at the same time se- 
cretly harboring feelings of 
superior worth; 

4. Perfectionistic 
idealistic ; 

5. Weighed down by an over- 
powering sense of loneliness 
and isolation ; 

6. Egocentric and all that implies 


and _ rigidly 
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in the way of a basically self- 
centered orientation ; 


NI 


Defiant, either consciously or 
unconsciously ; 

8. Walled off and dwelling, to a 
large extent, in a world apart 
from others. 


The personality of the alcoholic as 
thus described marks the pre-conver- 
sion state of the individual. 


After the conversion in personality 
has taken place and its full effects have 
had a chance to develop, a totally dif- 
ferent picture is to be noted. In a 
sense the change can be compared to 
the switch from a depressed, anxious 
state to one of mild excitement. Gone 
is the tendency to be tense and low- 
spirited and in its place there is a 
lightness and sense of ease which per- 
vades all thinking and feeling. Simi- 
larly the tendency to be aggressive or 
at least stubborn disappears and in- 
stead there emerges, to use a phrase 
current in A.A., a capacity to be 
“sweetly reasonable.” The problems of 
inferiority and superiority drop out 
and in their stead patients think and 
feel in terms of “live and let live,” a 
state of mind which permits them to 
accept humbly and without rancor 
their difference from their fellows and 
at the same time permits them to ac- 
cept the difference of their fellows 
from them. Moreover, along with this 
new capacity to “live and let live,” 
patients have a new ability to feel that 
way about themselves. They no longer 
drive themselves so vigorously nor 
criticize themselves so harshly, which 
results in the disappearance of the 
perfectionistic tendency with its ideal- 
istic overtones. They not only become 
gentler with the world but gentler with 
themselves. 

Perhaps the most striking change of 
all is the total loss of the sense of iso- 


lation and loneliness. The alcoholic 
patient does not feel merely isolated 
and alone; he feels that he actually 
exists in a world apart from other 
people and that something almost 
tangible keeps him from any deep 
human contact. Variously he calls this 
almost tangible something a wall, a 
shell, a barrier. One patient dreamed 
of it as a moat between himself and 
the world. Whatever it is, it vanishes 
with a conversion experience and in 
its place the patient begins to feel, 
perhaps for the first time in his life, 
a sense of the nearness and reality of 
other people. This feeling of nearness 
is closely akin to non-sensual love and 
is described in such terms as “a great 
feeling of humanity,” “a real inner 
friendliness toward people,” and “now 
I feel nice to everybody and I think 
they feel nice to me.” Others in telling 
of the disappearance of the wall will 
say that they can really like people and 
be tolerant of them, even if they know 
much about them which once would 
have kindled strongly hostile attitudes. 


The breaking through of the wall by 
the patient does something more than 
bring the patient closer to life. It 
actually makes him feel freer to meet 
life. More than the patient has ever 
realized, the wall has acted to give 
him a sense of being confined and re- 
stricted. When the wall suddenly melts 
as in a sweeping personality turnabout 
there develops a peculiar phenomenon 
which people conversant with religion 
refer to as “a release of power.” By 
“release of power” they are trying to 
describe a sensation of freedom and 
inner strength which comes when 


people find themselves liberated or re- 
leased from the confines of their psy- 
chological wall. This state of ecstasy, 
for that is what it is, represents, there- 
fore, a time when the individual is at 
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least momentarily able utterly and 
without reservation to identify himself 
with his environment, to unite himself 
totally and without hostility to all that 
goes on about him. Conflict, tension, 
doubt, anxiety, hostility, all dissolve as 
though they were nothing and the in- 
dividual discovers himself on an ex- 
alted plane where he feels he is in 
communion with God, man, and all the 
creative forces of the universe. 


RAPID conversion with the cor- 

responding ecstatic accompani- 
ment does not fall to the lot of many 
people nor is it to be considered a 
sign of orderly healthy growth and 
maturing. I bring it in at this time 
because it portrays in stark outline the 
emotional reaction to the dissolution of 
the wall. In the more common conver- 
sion experience which comes about over 
a period of time, the disappearance of 
this inner barrier to effective relation- 
ship with the outer world is a gradual 
process, and, being gradual, is not 
accompanied by the transports of joy 
which crop out when the change is 
sudden and climactic. And as the wall 
goes, self-reliance, self-confidence, a 
real willingness to trust one’s own feel- 
ings breaks through and gives the in- 
dividual, as one patient expressed it, a 
feeling that “Now I can function in 
this world, being a part of it.” 


The change in personality just de- 
scribed is a composite picture resulting 
from observations on members of A.A. 
whom I personally have known, and a 
group of six of my patients. 


To illustrate more specifically the 
changes noted, I now wish to present 
a series of comments from a patient 
who displayed a remarkable ability to 
put into words her feelings both old 
and new. The subject is a woman in 
her late forties, a chronic alcoholic. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


April 


In personality she presents a picture 
typical of the one sketched earlier in 
this article. Some years ago she was 
admitted to Blythewood Sanitarium 
and underwent the change in person- 
ality already described. Since taking 
notes seemed not to bother her, I was 
able to gather much verbatim material, 
samples of which in the following sev- 
eral pargaraphs have been grouped 
under the appropriate headings. 


With respect to the first point, 
namely, the tendency to be tense and 
depressed, the patient said within the 
first month of her stay, “Before I was 
always striving to be happy and was 
therefore unhappy most of the time. 
Now I am not dwelling on anything. 
Then if I was not happy, I would dwell 
on that. I would resent being unhappy. 
I would think ‘poor me.” Now [ am 
not unhappy about being unhappy.” 


Regarding the second point, the ag- 
gression either active or passive, the 
patient did not open up with remarks 
along those lines until the second 
month when she said, “Jealousy in me 
is more my demanding things must be 
thus and so. Then I would play loud 
in my demands but I knew what I 
wanted and would go at them with 
careful thought. I was careful where I 
trod. I wheedled,” and then in surprise 
she said, “God, these words would 
never have come out af me before.” 
Still later regarding her husband’s 
recognition of her lessened aggression, 
she said, “Horace says I am getting 
serenity which makes him feel calm. 
He says, ‘Thank God, you have lost 
that tragic look, that accusing look.’ 
He used to call it that g.d. Mona Lisa 
smile.” The last series of remarks went 
as follows, “Will-power comes in meet- 
ing life and accepting it. If you haven't 
got that kind of will-power you show 
weakness.” Asked if she differentiated 
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will-power to dominate from will- 
power to accept, the patient replied, 
“Will-power to dominate has left. That 
seemed to be part of my structural 
make-up.” 

Concerning the third point, namely, 
feelings of inferiority and superiority, 
the patient's statements have been less 
direct and pointed. Once she made this 
distinction: “Attainment is something 
you long for and achievement is some- 
thing you get by work. Before | was 
always looking to attain and then when 
I got it without much work I didn’t 
want it.” Toward the end of her stay 
the patient waxed a bit lyrical and 
voiced the following, “It’s wonderful to 
feel serene without feeling supreme.” 

One of the most striking and at the 
same time most illuminating changes 
brought about by the conversion ex- 
perience is the loss of perfectionistic 
and idealistic strivings and with their 
departure, the disappearance of the 
problem of guilt. Patients whose ex- 
periences are of the climactic order 
talked about feeling “cleansed of sin.” 
My patient stated, “Before I always 
knew what was right and wrong. I 
would always be trying to live up to 
ideals. I was sort of blank about what 

wanted to be. 1 would have doubts. 
[ would put on a front (her way of 
saying ‘wall’) to be what I wanted to 
be. Then something came along and I 
had to stay up there; that’s when I be- 
came tense. Now I know I have been 
doing right and wrong all my life but I 
don’t have to be virtuous about being 
good or guilty about being bad.” Com- 
menting on her former sense of right- 
eousness she said, “Before if there 
were any Ten Commandments I had to 
be at the bottom of them. I was a 
queen but without a kingdom.” Her 
final thoughts on her perfectionism 
was, “It made me sit on many things 
which would have helped me to grow.” 


ITH REGARD to the loneliness 

\ and sense of isolation, the pa- 
tient’s first observation came about six 
weeks after admission, “I can now look 
at people and can gather unto myself 
in an objective sort of way. I am inter- 
ested in ‘B’s behavior. I call that inter- 
esting because I know there is some- 
thing going on underneath. Before I 
looked it through, I was critical, not 
understanding.” Shortly she said con- 
cerning her grandchild, “I was jealous 
and demanding, so much so that I 
almost did not dare love him. Now 
[ just get fun out of watching him 
grow.” Just before leaving she deliv- 
ered the following, “Gradually, but for 
quite a long duration I have noticed a 
change in me. You might say Nancy 
doesn’t live in this body any more. 
Everything seems so good you want to 
tell everybody. It seems silly to feel 
so wonderful. I appreciate living for 
the first time in many years. Some- 
thing has taken place in me. I cannot 
put my finger on it. Mostly it takes 
place in how I feel about other people.” 
The next trait, egocentricity, is so 
basic that it is difficult to find words 
to describe any major shift from that 
method of meeting life to a more ob- 
jective, less self-centered approach. 
The first clear appreciation of egocen- 
tricity came two months after the 
patient’s admission when she said, “To 
me, my being an alcoholic was an ex- 
cuse. They must take me into consid- 
eration. I wanted complete understand- 
ing because I couldn’t help my _ be- 
havior—I was an alcoholic.” Again, 
some months later she stated, “The 
family still revolves around me. Before 
it used to be my way or I would get 
annoyed. Now I tell them what I 
think and that’s the end of it. They 
can take it or leave it and I don’t want 
them pinning roses on me either.” 
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Toward the end of her stay she made 
this remark, “I now take a period of 
relaxation. It is when I shut myself 
off from the world to let out. There I 
become objective,’ and as she said 
this she waved her arms in and out 
freely. Finally that same day she said, 
“About working—it is amazing. I am 
doing sewing, not painstaking like it 
used to be. I am making kimonas for 
Agatha (her grandchild). It’s just part 
of work. I start something and find 
myself very much occupied doing it. 
I don’t feel it is a chore.” 

Defiance, the next characteristic, has 
taken on special significance in my 
understanding of the alcoholic prob- 
lem. Obviously in a dynamic sense it 
springs from the same sources as do 
the other aggressive traits, but defiance 
and the projections which produce and 
maintain it are to be found in case 
after case. The sequence typically 
seems to be inner hostility which be- 
comes, when projected, outer hostility 
against which the wall of defense is 
erected. Then since the hostility has 
become placed in the outside world, the 
patient defies that world to do its 
worst. It is the defiance of the world 
with its array of fact, order, law, and 
reason which makes the alcoholic dis- 
play such peculiar logic. He is forever 
creating straw men in his environ- 
ment and then getting defiant and be- 
ing abused by their existence. 


During the third week of treatment 
the patient answered when asked about 
defiance in a dream, “I feel nobody can 
hurt me. I shall do what I want to do.” 
Toward the end of the same month 
following a difficult home visit the 
patient observed, “The trip home could 
have hurt very much. I could have 
come back all smiles and all smoothed 
over. | am now being more natural. 
Before | was being tactful but what 
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was it doing to me? | thought it was 
the best policy, but it isn’t, not if you 
resent it underneath.” A couple of 
weeks later during a discussion of de- 
fiance started by some dream material 
the patient said, “Before [ would not 
have discussed this dream. | wouldn't 
have reported it. It would have seemed 
unimportant. It is hard to be tactful 
about myself. I lose my head when 
I think about myself. It is like I have 
to hold my breath like a blow. It puts 
me on the defensive. I cease to be 
logical.” The patient after seeing 
another patient work up into a blow- 
off had this to say, “I can now see how 
Horace felt after seeing Mrs. K. get 
drunk. She got irritable and demanded 
to be understood. During the suffering 
there is guilt, then defiance. It is the 
only defense, going to do something. 
It beats into your brain.” 


Regarding the last characteristic of 
the alcoholic, the walled-in or walled- 
off feeling, the patient offered many 
reflections. Concerning the erection of 
the wall she said, “Do you know what 
I was able to do with my mind when 
I was at the X hospital? I suffered in- 
tensely. I did not know why I was 
there. At night there do you know how 
I was able to push things aside? I was 
able absolutely to push things out of 
my mind. I trained myself and now 
when anything comes up that I don’t 
like I am going to think about it. I 
don’t want it to get buried.” In crimi- 
nals, that burying is the hardening 
process. Later, when further insight 
had unfolded, the patient volunteered 
the following, “I liked things nice in 
people and nice in myself. I used to 
want life all sunshine. Now I know 
it is neither all good nor all bad. I 
could not make sense about drinking 
and my bad self so I built up a wall. 
I couldn't look at myself objectively. 
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I was proud of walling myself off from 
any hurt.’ Her final comment about 
the wall during her last week went this 
way, “I was a wall within a wall... 
I can't tell you this release of feeling. 
sefore | was disjointed, suspended in 
mid-air. Now my voice is expressive 
and | use gestures.” 


M°k THAN with any other of 
my patients, this one expressed 
her growing sense of freedom through 
her consciousness of greater ease and 
facility in thinking. Relatively early in 
her stay she said, “I now pray to let 
my mind see and hear all and to let 
my mind stay open. I want to find out 
what’s wrong. I want to know the 
facts, but now I know there are many 
different outlets from a fact.” Her 
final comment, made as her ability to 
think became more firmly ingrained, 
was, “The deterioration of me was the 
inability to think. There were times 
when I couldn’t will myself to think. 
Before I used to plan, now I can think 
without planning. Before it was to let 
me think of what I could do.” 

From there on, observations focussed 
more upon a description of a new note 
in her capacity for thinking. Late in 
the third month of her stay here she 
remarked, “I am grateful that my 
mind is able to accept the necessity of 
treatment that logically I cannot un- 
derstand. Before I would want to ask 
what and why. I now wait for the 
answer to come.” 


Also toward the end, the positive 
affirmative nature of her thinking be- 
gan to be expressed. During the fourth 
month she stated, “I have gained self- 
respect. Before, I questioned myself. 
Self-respect gives me positive ideas. 
I don’t have to agree. I can give direct 
answers, even to ‘I don’t know.’” A 
couple of weeks before discharge she 


said, “I feel good inside, not because 
everything has been made so pleasant 
for me, but things seem to be coming 
my way. Now when I go to the store 
they have what I want. When I go 
to church I can go with a feeling of 
great thankfulness. Not that I don’t 
need help. I will need it all the rest of 
my life, but that is living. Now I like 
srooklyn. You know how I swore I 
hated it.” The old hostility had dis- 
appeared and in its place an attitude of 
liking persons, things, and even her- 
self had assumed command. 


You may well be asking “Of what 
value has it been to you to broaden 
the concept: of conversion in the way 
you have done it?” My answer to that 
question would be, “By seeing conver- 
sion in a larger frame work, I was able 
for the first time to recognize and to 
appreciate the existence, nature, and 
influence of the so-called positive ele- 
ments of the mental life.” I am con- 
vinced, moreover, conversion from 
negative attitudes to positive ones is a 
phenomenon far more frequent than I 
personally ever realized. For the first 
time in my psychiatric life, the suc- 
cesses of Christian Science, New 
Thought, Unity, and a host of other 
cults has begun to take on new mean- 
ing. Like the alcoholic, I, too, closed 
my mind to what I did not understand 
and in doing so I failed scientifically 
to observe and credit the actual facts 
which were available. I now believe 
that the direct emphasis which these 
groups place upon positive thinking 
and feeling exerts a curative effect 
which I, for one, completely ignored 
because I had no first-hand knowledge 
of how it worked. Like the farmer and 
the giraffe, I felt there was no such 
animal. Now, I know there is and I 
feel I had better find out more about it. 
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Granting, then, the existence of 
conversion in the broad sense that I 
use the term, many questions could 
be asked and answers attempted. Space 
does nto permit this, but there are 
two questions about which I must 
comment. The first is, “What is the 
relationship of the conversion experi- 
ence to the process of therapy?” and 
the second is, “What has religion to 
do with conversion?” 


HE QUESTION about the rela- 

tionship of conversion to the pro- 
cess of therapy was asked not to be 
answered, but to address your thoughts 
to the question itself. Actually the 
question starts a whole chain of ques- 
tioning such as: 


1. Are the positive attitudes re- 
sulting from a conversion ex- 
perience lasting? 


2. Does the possession of these 
positive attitudes insure men- 
tal health? 


3. If not, do they help in achiev- 
ing that desirable end product ? 


4. If so, how? 


5. Where does deep therapy dove- 
tail into this picture? 


Without attempting to support this 
belief from available information, I 
venture the opinion that positive atti- 
tudes provide a favorable soil for psy- 
chological growth and maturing. Here 
a study of successfully dried members 
of A.A. should be enlightening as to 
the degree of growth and maturation 
possible by them. It is without doubt 
very considerable. 

A second question raised by the 
wider recognition of the conversion 
phenomenon is, “What has religion to 
do with conversion?” Briefly, to my 
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way of thinking, religion provides the 
cultural via media to the attainment of 
the affirmative outlook upon life. Re- 
ligion should function so as to permit 
the budding and flowering of the posi- 
tive potential which resides in the deep 
unconscious to the end that the in- 
dividual through his own creative life 
forces may reach a free and outgoing 
expression of himself. 

Too often religion, has been identi- 
fied with its dogma and not with its 
essence of spirituality. It is not the 
form which religion takes, it is its 
function in achieving a frame of mind 
which is significant. When seen as the 
composite of all men’s methods to 
achieve a state of affirmation or spirit- 
uality, the function of religion becomes 
clearer. Its purpose is to influence 
man’s thinking and feeling so as to 
produce and maintain positive feeling 
tones toward the world and the self. 
Because religion often fails signally in 
its function is no reason to deny that 
that function exists, or with that denial 
of function to deny the existence of the 
inner forces which religion is designed 
to set in motion. They exist and should 
be granted the same sense of actuality 
as the negative hostile emotions which 
we meet in our daily work. 


I look forward to the time when our 
knowledge of religion and the religious 
impulse will broaden to the point 
where we shall see more clearly the 
connections between the faith element 
in religion, the faith element inherent 
in the transfer, and the faith element 
which goes with the general acceptance 
of life and living. Until we do see 
more clearly, we as psychiatrists, must 
always be alert to the constructive 
forces residing in every individual. I 
am sure that without them, we as 
therapists, can do nothing. 
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The Contribution of the Minister 
to the Treatment of the Alcoholic 


Within the Framework of Organized Religion, There Are many 


Valuable Resources in the Pastoral Guidance of Alcoholics 


BY OTIS R. RICE 


Religious Director, St. Luke's 
Hospital, New York City 


ROBLEMS arising from alcohol 

addiction are encountered by 
most clergymen in the exercise of their 
pastoral ministry. The contact may be 
directly with the alcoholic, or more 
remotely through the family or asso- 
ciates of the inebriate, in connection 
with community agencies, or in rela- 
tion to groups or organizations within 
the pastor’s own parish. 

In the past the clergy have general- 
ly been no more successful in meeting 
the difficulties of individual problem 
drinkers than have physicians or rep- 
resentatives of the law. Indeed, it must 
be frankly admitted that ministers 
have often failed because of attitudes 
or ignorances frequently found among 
members of their profession. 


This article is reprinted from the Quarter- 
ly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 5, 
No. 2, September 1944, by permission of the 
publisher. 


Currently, however, many pastors 
are achieving a new understanding of 
the problem and a fresh recognition of 
their own unique resources and limit- 
ations in dealing with it. This paper 
will be concerned with a brief survey 
of the positive and negative adjuncts 
of the ministry in assisting alcoholics, 
and with the various areas in which 
the minister can be related to the pre- 
vention and cure of alcohol addiction. 

The resources of the average min- 
ister are those available to him as he 
attempts any serious problem of pas- 
toral guidance or counseling. His 
privileged relationship with his peo- 
ple, often built up over years of faith- 
ful work, provides for some inebriates 
or their associates an easy and trusted 
access to his counsel. In terms of pas- 
toral counseling the “rapport” has 
often already been established. Previ- 
ous preaching, teaching or pastoral as- 
sociation. has indicated the minister’s 
willingness and availability for helping 
his parishioners in trouble. He may al- 
ready possess many insights into in- 
dividual and family situations, as a re- 
sult of earlier pastoral visits or min- 
istrations, which will stand him in 
good stead as he seeks to understand 
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the factors that have contributed to the 
present predicament of his parishion- 
er. The authority or office conferred 
by his ordination may give him a 
favored position in the eyes of many 
of his flock, or others outside it, as 
they contemplate seeking aid. There 
are those who would more freely seek 
help from a clergyman than from a 
physician, psychiatrist, or social work- 
er. He is, in one sense, ‘not a “pro- 
fessional” and this fact may recom- 
mend him to some. 


Within the framework of organized 
religion are other resources that have 
proved valuable in the pastoral guid- 
ance of alcoholics. The sense of fel- 
lowship or “belongingness” of the 
worship and social life of the church 
is one. The frank recognition of the 
fact of sin and the hope of forgive- 
ness mean much in relation to the 
guilt so often experienced by the al- 
coholic. A sound and usable theology 
helps a man orient toward himself, his 
fellowmen, and the rest of the world 
around him. He is given thereby a 
workable philosophy of life. It pro- 
vides him with answers or interpreta- 
tions for some of the most perplexing 
and soul-shaking experiences out of 
which alcoholic behavior patterns may 
arise: loneliness, guilt, failure, suc- 
cess, suffering, sudden responsibility, 
injustice, inadequacy and _ hostility. 
Basically important to the alcoholic is 
the sense of the existence of God 
which some ministers are able to in- 
still. If the sufferer can believe that 
God exists and that He cares greatly 
for individuals and needs them all for 
His purposes, a new orientation is 
often made. Private and corporate 
prayer, a sense of mission and close- 
ness to God, the sacraments and rites 
of a religious body, are factors that, 
under the right guidance, can be used 
by the individual creatively. 
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The social and activity groups to be 
found in conection with most churches 
offer various outlets and experiences 
which are also helpful in individual 
rehabilitation. 

Although the minister possesses 
these valuable resources he is never- 
theless handicapped by his limitations. 
In the minds of many he is branded 
as having a “holier than thou” attitude 


‘or as possessing so little knowledge of 


human problems or human foibles that 
he would be shocked or incensed or 
helpless when they are presented. 
Some pastors are hopelessly senti- 
mental in their sympathy. Others are 
so unfree emotionally as regards the 
problem of alcohol that their censori- 
ousness repels and destroys confidence. 

Many preachers are so_ involved 
with the preparation of sermons or the 
administrative work of their church 
that they simply refuse to devote the 
time and study necessary for the un- 
derstanding and counseling of alco- 
holics. Fear of condemnation on the 
part of an unenlightened congregation 
for activities on behalf of inebriates 
deters some clergy. Indiscriminate use 
of prayer, misguided “heart to heart” 
talks and the dangerous urging of the 
signing of pledges may handicap 
others. And there is positive danger 
in the giving of advice or counsel 
without adequate study or experience 
in the field of personal counseling. 

Despite a recognition of these real 
dangers and limitations one believes 
that opportunities for the well-orient- 
ed and trained clergyman are too great 
to be ignored. 

There are several ways in which 
the minister of religion can assist 
in the problem of the alcoholic. Briefly 
to be considered are these: 


1. The process of emotional ed- 
ucation and the dissemination of 
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the true data regarding alcohol 
addiction and its treatment. 

2. Interpretation of alcohol addic- 
tion to families and associates of 
the alcoholic and guidance in their 
search for treatment or assistance. 
3. Preparation of the alcoholic 
for accepting treatment and his 
referral to competent agencies. 
4. Actual counseling of the indi- 
vidual alcoholic or groups of al- 
coholics. 


HE MINISTER as an educator 

is in a strong position to influence 
individual and community attitudes. 
Preaching, informal congregational 
instruction, study groups, men’s so- 
cieties, young-people’s organizations, 
teacher-training classes, are some of 
his opportunities. The formal program 
of religious education in the church 
school offers a valuable medium for 
instruction in the field. 

In the past many preachers have 
inveighed against the evils of drink 
and have crusaded for temperance. 
But their information regarding alco- 
hol and its misuse was often fragmen- 
tary, distorted, or erroneous. With 
deeper understanding of the problem 
and with more scientific knowledge the 
pastor can give intelligent instruction 
in a dozen different areas within his 
parish and community. In a very real 
sense his work can be preventive. 
Particularly is this true of his oppor- 
tunities for long-range emotional edu- 
cation through kindergarten, church 
school, teacher-training program, and 
parent study groups. Since religion 
and emotional life are inextricably re- 
lated and since the sound, well-adjust- 
ed emotional life of the individual is 
the most certain assurance of freedom 
from addiction, the importance of the 
pastor’s preventive role is evident. 

Moreover, in the normal routine of 


pastoral care—house-to-house visit- 
ing, premarital counseling, administra- 
tion of the sacraments and rites, per- 
sonal counseling—there is ample scope 
for the giving of factual information 
and the developing of attitudes in in- 
dividuals and families which will 
greatly facilitate treatment if alcohoi 
addiction becomes a problem. 

To the family or associates of the 
problem drinker the intelligent pastor 
can offer valuable assistance. His atti- 
tude, understanding and factual know- 
ledge can be constructive factors in 
the situation. When the pastor shows 
that he is neither making judgments 
nor offering maudlin sympathy but 
faces the difficulty as a problem to be 
solved, and not alone as a sin to be 
punished or a tragedy to be prayer- 
fully deplored, others who respect him 
will alter their attitudes to conform to 
his own. As the pastor shows, with- 
out undue display of emotion, that he 
understands both the predicament of 
the alcoholic and also that of his rela- 
tives or colleagues, his influence and 
authority increase and his guidance 
and counsel are sought. In some in- 
‘stances he may be the only one con- 
cerned who knows the most recent 
facts regarding the causes, treatment 
and prognosis of alcohol addiction. 


When the pastor, through his atti- 
tude, knowledge of the facts, and his 
experience with alcoholics, is able to 
persuade the family or colleagues of 
the alcoholic to look at the situation 
more objectively, many tensions with 
respect to the inebriate are relieved. 
Indeed,. such a change in attitude to- 
ward him may in itself be the evoca- 
tive factor in his decision to seek treat- 
ment or even in the final cure. 


A valuable aid to the pastor is suit- 
able literature regarding  inebriety 


that may be placed in the hands of 
families and sometimes of the alco- 
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holic as well. It is obvious that the 
minister’s familiarity with the local 
resources—psychiatrists, social agen- 
cies, clinics and Alcoholics Anony- 
mous groups—will help him in his re- 
lations with all concerned. 


VITALLY important function 

of the clergy is the preparation 
of parishioners for referral to other 
agencies for professional assistance 
which the minister is unable or unpre- 
pared to give. To win the confidence 
of one in difficulty, to counsel him to 
the point where he recognizes his need 
and then to bring him to the accept- 
ance of treatment, is one of the most 
delicate and productive phases of pas- 
toral care. 

For many pastors this will be the 
most important part that can be play- 
ed in the treatment of the alcoholic. 
Moreover, in this connection the in- 
telligent cooperation of the minister 
with the agency to which referral is 
made can become productive. For 
during treatment a religious ministry 
to the patient can be extremely help- 


ful. But both the clergyman and the, 


other agency must understand their 
particular phases of work. Doubtless it 
will be possible for the pastor to pro- 
vide material for the case record, from 
his own pastoral observations, which 
will be valuable in the therapeutic pro- 
cess, but this must be done with due 
regard to the confidences of the patient 
and the privileged nature of the min- 
ister’s relationship. 

The only phase of the minister’s 
work with alcoholics that can be con- 
sidered as “treatment” is pastoral 
counseling. In recent years this ap- 
proach has been studied and tried by 
an increasing number of civilian min- 
isters and service chaplains. The hit- 
or-miss giving of advice, indiscriminate 
use of prayer or “doing good for 
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others,” has been replaced by a care- 
ful attempt to understand the individ- 
ual problems of parishioners and to 
encourage the use, by the individual, 
of the resourees—teligious, social and 
personal—to be found in his situation. 
One definition of pastoral counseling 
might be cited to indicate the trend in 
attitude : 

Pastoral counseling is adept listening 
whose aim is to discover the internal ten- 
sions and external pressures with which the 
parishioner is struggling; to evaluate his 
capacity for dealing with these tensions and 
pressures. Then without removing his per- 
sonal responsibility, to marshal his capaci- 
ties and resources (personal, religious and 
social), so as to relieve these pressures to 
a point where he, with an understanding of 
his situation, is able to deal with them 
himself. 

There is now a considerable body of 
literature in the field of pastoral coun- 
seling. Carefully taken case records of 
successes and failures in pastoral coun- 
seling have been studied. Although the 
results of the work have been modest, 
there is good reason to believe that 
this disciplined, understanding  ap- 
proach to individual problems by the 
clergy will be fruitful. In relation to 
the rehabilitation of alcoholics one 
must not be too sanguine. The alco- 
holic presents deep-seated and complex 
emotional, physical and social prob- 
lems. In many instances pastoral coun- 
seling may not prove effective. But in 
many others the minister’s use of this 
technique can be definitely helpful. 
While there are no statistical data 
available, it can be said that those 
clergy who have studied the field care- 
fully and who have received training 
are able to report encouraging results. 

Pastoral counseling requires of the 
minister (in addition to his training) 
a large proportion of his available 
time, great patience, and considerable 
intuitive skill in understanding the 
varied mechanisms of personality en- 
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NO SUBSTITUTE 
Printed Parish Papers 


HY continue to distribute printed matter of inferior quality 
or produced on a duplicating machine, when your church 
» publish a high class parish paper? The National Religious 
‘ supplies parish papers, better in appearance and quality 
in national church periodicals, at amazingly low prices. In 
kt even the smallest church can publish a local parish paper 
hich will astonish the community providing our service is used. 


MORE THAN 400 AGREE 


wre than 400 ministers have been using our service from one 
biwenty years. They all agree that there is no excuse for any 
buch to distribute an inferior parish paper. Read what a 


by say: 


“You do an excellent job in the way of 
printing Trinity Tidings.’’—Rev. Charlies F. 
Kirkiey, Annapolis, Md. 


“Your syndicate pages are very good.’’— 
John Bramblett, Royston, Ga. 


“We think your work is excellent. The 
pastor and members of this church are very 
proud of The Gospel Messenger.’’—Rev. L. 
L. Langston, Coit, Arkansas. 


are delighted with the magazine.’’—Committee 
For Educational Progress, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“The Mechanicsville Visitor is doing a good 
job of reawakening interest in our whole 
church program. We appreciate the kind of 
service you render.’’—Keith Taber, Mechanics- 
ville, Iowa. 


‘“‘Your workmanship is fine. The people of 
this community are amazed at the beauty of 


hat Our Church Tower. Your syndicate pages are 
“I deeply appreciate your splendid work gladly read by all subscribers.’’—Rev. J. W. 


ap- on The Bethel Hehoes. We find that the parish Jones, Raymond, Kansas. 
paper is a real aid to the pastor in his work.’’ 

the —W. Ronald Dalvell, Park River, N. Dak. ‘“‘We received numerous compliments for 
clarity of print, content, and readability.’’— 

to “Your Schools is a fine looking paper. We ’ Missionary State Convention, Topeka, Kansas. 

lex 

R The Parish Paper Manual gives complete information 

wall regarding local church papers. Send the coupon. 

in 
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ul. Send free of charge The Manual, sample 
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~ parish papers, and full particulars regarding 


your Standardized Parish Paper Service. 
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FRESHEN YOUR PREACHING WITH 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 
Practical courses in psychology, literature, 
theology, etc. Competent faculty. Individual in- 
struction. Reasonable. Write for further infor- 

mation. 


. 
Central School of Religion 
(A correspondence institution, 
established 1896) 
6030 Lowell Ave. 
Irvington, Indianapolis, Ind. 


countered in such intimate work with 
individuals. It means also the routine 
of numerous conferences, careful re- 
cording and study of case records, 
great restraint in the giving of advice, 
and the disciplined use of such reli- 
gious resources as prayer, corporate 
worship, sacraments and rites. 

But the trained minister is in a 
favored position in dealing with such 
factors as grief, guilt, hostility and the 
sense of inadequacy which so often un- 
derlie the conflicts of the alcoholic. 
Within his own parish or community 
are many educational, vocational, medi- 
cal and social resources which can be- 
come adjuncts of this counseling when 
used with care and discrimination. And, 
as has already been said, the minister, 
through his previous pastoral minis- 
trations, contacts and preaching, may 
have gained insights into the individ- 
ual or his family and may have paved 
the way to a confidential relationship 
in which much can be accomplished. 


N THIS paper the minister’s con- 

tribution to the problems of the al- 
coholic has been somewhat sketchily 
divided into the educational opportun- 
ity, the relation to family or associates, 
preparation and referral of the alco- 
holic for treatment, and the pastoral 
counseling of alcoholics. Most min- 
isters can safely and, I believe, pro- 
ductively undertake the first three ap- 
proaches. Study of the facts relating 
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to alcohol addiction must be made. 
Objectivity and perspective must be 
maintained. Disappointments, sacrifice 
of time, misunderstandings, must be 
faced. But to the extent suggested, 
clergymen can make a _ contribution 
toward the rehabilitation of alcoholics, 

Only a few ministers are qualified 
for or should rightfully undertake the 
professional counseling of alcoholics. 
But those few who, with full know- 
ledge of their limitations, are willing 
to equip themselves for the work will 
do much toward the cure of the alco- 
holic and the better understanding of 
those factors that make this distres- 
sing situation possible. 

Ministers who seek training i pas- 
toral counseling of the alcoholic will 
find as yet no specialized academic 
course offered them. Instruction in 
mental hygiene, psychology, guidance 
and counseling is offered in several 
good universities. Courses are given in 
the field of pastoral psychology in 
some theological seminaries. Seminars 
and conferences on pastoral counsel- 
ing are conducted for ministers by 
national religious organizations. More 
specialized clinical training for semin- 
arians and clergy is given by several 
foundations. The summer session of 
the Section on Alcohol Studies at Yale 
provides various opportunities for 
learning the facts about alcohol and 
alcohol addiction. 


The pastor who wishes to do pas- 
toral counseling in the field certainly 
needs a wide background of reading 
in the psychology of personality, men- 
tal hygiene, counseling, and the scien- 
tific facts regarding alcohol. But be- 
yond this he needs training and guid- 
ance through seminars, a clinical train- 
ing program, or experience of being 
himself counseled by an expert, be- 
fore he can very humbly undertake his 
difficult but rewarding task. 
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Counseling with the Alcoholic 


A minister writes: 


There are times when people come 
to me with the request that I talk with 
some one else. It often has to do with 
alcoholics, I being requested by a rel- 
ative to talk with the alcoholic. In 
many such instances the alcoholic or 
other person has no apparent wish to 
be talked with by the pastor; yet out 
of loyalty to the person who does 
speak with the minister, agrees to 
come and talk. Can such situations be 
handled without damage or, on oc- 
casion, with helpfulness? 


A minister replies: 

In the back of the parson’s mind he 
does well to ask the question, ‘““Why 
has this person come to me?” As he 
listens to the person describe the situ- 
ation by wise direction of the conver- 
sation he may learn many things. One 
is whether this person is involved in 
the situation himself. Would this per- 
son face the facts of his involvement 
if it becomes necessary in order to 
correct it? In so doing would the per- 
son get into more difficulties than he 
can handle? Or is this person un- 
wittingly looking for sympathy for 
himself about his own predicament ? 
A simple request often involves many 
things. 

These considerations are not meant 
to indicate that the parson should sus- 
pect adversely everyone who comes to 


him seeking aid. Rather by skilful 
conversation with them he may get 
clues for himself by which he can make 
a judgment as to how helpful he can 
be in the situation. He need not indi- 
cate what is going on in his mind. It 
is enough that people be assured of his 
interest and good will. Wise handling 
of a first interview may be of the 
greatest help to the pastor. 


From this first interview the pastor 
may also get a clue as to whether the 
unwillingness of the person to come 
to him is an unwillingness to talk to 
anyone, or just an unwillingness to 
talk to a minister. If it is the latter 
then that difficulty may disappear 
when he comes. If it is an unwilling- 
ness to talk to anyone and the person 
doesn’t like the minister, probably 
nothing will come of the interview. 
One of the first essentials is that the 
individual wants to do something 
about the situation and will let some- 
one help him. 


Because a reluctant person does 
come at last to the pastor may indi- 
cate a willingness to do something 
about whatever confronts him. It in- 
dicates a certain amount of decision 
and determination. The right approach 
on the part of the pastor may stimu- 
late him to come again or seek further 
aid elsewhere. If the individual has 
only come to please someone else, the 
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whole matter may end with the inter- 
view with the pastor. 


This question raises the subject of 
the pastor dealing with the question 
of alcoholism. Usually it is difficult 
for a relative to face the implications 
of it. A wife often cannot face the 
fact that her husband is involved in a 
disease which is affecting his whole 
emotional and mental life. She cannot 
believe he is not a normal person and 
cannot react as such. If the pastor has 
looked into this subject of alcoholism 
and knows what he is talking about, 
he can help the relative greatly by giv- 
ing her a deeper understanding. This 
may be the pastor’s greatest contribu- 
tion to the situation. Without being 
any less loving she may be enabled to 
take a course of action she could not 
have done without deeper understand- 
ing. 

The parson ought to think out what 
his role is to be with alcoholics them- 
selves. It seems that a reformed alco- 
holic has better luck in helping an al- 
coholic than a minister does. Alcohol- 
ics say they talk each other's language. 
The pastor may awaken the desire in 
the alcoholic to talk with a member of 
Alcoholics Anonymous and then while 
the time is ripe, secure such a person 
to talk with the alcoholic. The min- 
ister can play a vital role as a sup- 
porter of others as they do their work. 
The minister should not make the 
mistake of feeling that his job is to do 
everything himself. Often in a sup- 
porting role he is doing an even better 
job. 


Tue Very Rev. CHarces F. Brooks 
Dean of The Cathedral of St. John 
Providence, Rhode Island 


A psychiatrist replies: 
This question recognizes the cardi- 
nal truth that, in all counseling, the 
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unwilling individual derives little or 
no benefit from the counseling experi- 
ence. Unfortunately, this truth too 
often hangs like a sword of Damocles, 
paralyzing all effort and, even worse, 
blocking thought on the problem. 
The facts are that even the adamantly 
resisting person is likely to have his 
Achilles heel; it is the task of the 
counselor to find it and to use the 
opening it affords as an avenue to the 
real person. 


Of course, stone walls are encoun- 
tered and when they are, two points 
are to be kept in mind. First, try to 
avoid making the defenses more im- 
penetrable and, second, do what you 
can to soften them up in the hope that 
someone some time later at a more 
propitious moment may breach them. 
The important thing to remember is 
that the process of breaking through 


the crust may be long and your inter- , 


view will be one of many. Your func- 
tion is to further the process of soft- 
ening. Sledge hammer tactics rarely 
work; better a quiet word or two 
which will be mulled over later. 


For instance, at a recent A.A. meet- 
ing, a man came up and thanked me 
for the help I had given him. Al- 
though his face was vaguely familiar, 
I was more than mystified and quite 
frankly told him so. He replied, “I’m 
not surprised you don’t remember me 
but I came to see you nearly four 
years ago. My wife insisted I come 
and I did, but I didn’t want to see 
you and you knew it. But you got me 


to talk about my drinking and when I 


asked you if that made me a drunk, 
you said not necessarily but you 
wouldn’t want to be in my _ shoes. 
That stuck because you didn’t argue 
and get me mad. I felt you knew what 
you were talking about and it started 
me thinking, really for the first time. 
Oh, I had some more trouble but it 
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wasn't too long before I began going 
to A.A. It didn’t work right off but 
I've been sober three years now and 
feel great. I couldn't have done it 
without A.A., but I always tell every- 
one that a psychiatrist gave me the 
first shove.” Obviously not all such 
remarks are so fruitful, but you never 
know and in fact never need to know. 
If you do the job at hand, that is all 
that can be expected. There is no need 
to be completely hamstrung because 
your services are not met with open 
arms. 

The diagnosis of stone-wall, how- 
ever, should never be made without 
considerable probing to open up any 
weak spots. For instance, one seem- 
ingly unassailable front was penetrated 
when the individual, who had proudly 
asserted his ability to quit after the 
fourth drink any time he put his mind 
to it, was asked, “Why did you have 
to keep proving to yourself that you 
can stop at four if you were not 
anxious about the times when you 
didn’t?” Startled, he replied, ‘You 
know I never looked at it that way; I 
guess I was busy showing myself I 
didn’t need to be worried because un- 
derneath I really didn’t like the way 
things were going.’ At least, the first 
line of defense had been pierced be- 
cause the man could feel that his 
drinking was causing him real inner 
discomfort. 


Trick shots like that which happen 
to hit the mark are not to be counted 
upon, but careful uncovering of the 
situation will often prove illuminating 
even to the person being questioned. 
To illustrate, with a person known to 
be recalcitrant, the interview, after 
the customary amenites, will proceed 
with the counselor saying something 
like this, “I suppose you are wonder- 
ing a bit what this is all about and 
where I fit in. I’m not sure myself 


but, when your wife came to me, I 
couldn’t be sure she had a right to be 
alarmed or whether she wasn’t unduly 
upset. So I told her I had better talk 
to you to find out how you saw the 
matter.” Some sort of opening state- 
ment like that is necessary and, if not 
said in too judicial a tone, generally 
discloses the individual’s attitude to- 
ward his being there. Once the man 
starts talking, some kind of loophole 
is almost sure to be revealed so that 
first the legitimacy of the wife’s dis- 
tress and seeking help may be pointed 
out and, second, the possibility of his 
needing that help may at least be 
commented upon. That will, tend to 
remove or reduce any hostility which 
may have been aroused by the wife’s 
action in going outside of the home 
and may lead to freer discussion of 
the problem itself, which is all that 
can be asked. 


Counseling with a reluctant person 
is never easy, but it should be remem- 
bered that every individual is reluc- 
tant at first about being counseled. We 
always have the job of overcoming 
initial doubts and uncertainties. It 
should be an accepted part of the task 
of counseling. 


Harry M. Tiesout, M.D. 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Psychiatry and Religion 
National Association for Mental 
Health 


A specialist in alcohol education 
writes : 

The situation described can, I think, 
be handled without damage, and even, 
on occasion, with helpfulness provid- 
ing that the pastor is properly equip- 
ped to handle it. Talking to an alco- 
holic who comes under such circum- 


stances should never be confused with 
other types of consultation. It must 
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be realized that alcoholics present a 
very special problem, for which a 
specialized approach is just as import- 
ant as specialized medical treatment. 

Anyone attempting to help an al- 
coholic under any circumstances what- 
ever should have a_ basic know- 
ledge of what alcoholism is and what 
it does to an individual in terms of 
behavior and attitudes. Without this 
knowledge, well-meaning efforts to 
help can do as much damage as if a 
butcher attempted to perform delicate 
surgery. 

Today there are many sources of 
such knowledge: literature distributed 
by the National Committee on Alco- 
holism, and by the Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol; books like 
Primer on Alcoholism by Marty 
Mann (Rinehart $2.00); The Other 
Side of the Bottle by Dwight Ander- 
son (A.A. Wyn $3.00); Drinking’s 
Not the Problem by Charles Clapp 
(Crowell $2.50). All serve to inform 
and instruct anyone who has to deal 
with an alcoholic. 

Armed with accurate information, 
no one should be able to perpetuate 
the old mistakes which made such in- 
terviews turn out badly so often in 
the past. The alcoholic may approach 
the pastor unwillingly, even resent- 
fully, but if he meets an attitude of 
enlightened understanding and a total 
lack of moralizing, preaching, or sen- 
timentality, he may well respond with 
an outpouring of his deep fears and 
hopes, and his underlying desire to 
recover. What the alcoholic needs is 
the same information as to the nature 
of his illness and what can be done 
about it, as the pastor had to have in 
order to deal effectively with him. 

If he can be brought to recognize 
the true nature of his problem—that 
he is a desperately sick man, in need 
of expert help—and to accept the 
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responsibility he has to himself, as 
well as to his family, to make every 
effort to recover from his progressive 
and possibly fatal disease, he will have 
made the first steps toward recovery. 
And if the pastor can help him take 
those first steps, that pastor can justi- 
fiably feel that he has accomplished a 
tremendous job. 

Marty MANN 

Executive Director of the 

National Committee on 

Alcoholism 


Another minister replies: 

Your first impulse in a_ situation 
like this is to turn thumbs down, for 
there can be no real help unless the 
person wants it. We are faced with 
the practical problem, however, that 
persons who really need help are those 
less likely to seek it. How then can 
we bridge this gap between the need 
and the possibility for help? Or more 
pointedly, how can we change a nega- 
tive counseling situation into a posi- 
tive one? 

Resistance to help will vary. To 
some, the asking for guidance sym- 
bolizes failure on their part. In order 
to ease feelings, therefore, a person 
may have to deny that there is a prob- 
lem. At the other extreme is the per- 
son whose maladjustment is serving 
some useful purpose for. him and he 
prefers not to change. Then, too, there 
may be the fear that the minister will 
moralize about the problem or that the 
minister will identify in his feelings 
with the relative who made the refer- 
ral. If the person comes in spite of 
these or other objections it may be to 
show that he is willing to try anything 
hoping to prove that there isn’t any 
help possible. 


In dealing with negative feelings, an 
understanding and accepting attitude 
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on the part of the minister will be a 
step in the right direction. It may not 
bring about change, but it is the ap- 
proach by which changes are effected. 
The alcoholic experiences considerable 
rejection through loss of friends, loss 
of his job and through conflict with 
relatives. If the individual can have an 
experience of being treated with re- 
spect it may open up the way for fur- 
ther help. The experience’ may ease 
tensions so that he can think more con- 
structively regarding his problem. 
This can lead to a real interest in 
doing something about his situation so 
that the minister or some counseling 
service in the community can be of 
help. 


Going back to the original question 
we must not overlook the possibility 
that the person who comes in the first 
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instance may be seeking help for him- 
self. Freedom to express his feelings 
may bring this out. Then, too, there 
are requests that come to the minister's 
attention that should be handled with 
caution. For instance, ministers are 
sometimes urged to do something 
about a family in which the children 
seem to be neglected. Such situations 
may be bad and usually are, but there 
are limits as to how far you can go in 
interfering in other people’s private 
affairs unless they themselves are in- 
terested. If legal steps should be taken 
for the protection of children then the 
proper social agency of the community 
should be consulted. 

Joun L. Mixon 

Professor of Church Social 

Work, McCormick Theological 

Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 


. 


“It will prove most helpful to myself and my 
staff in our counselling with those who come 
to seek understanding 


—Ralph W. Sockman 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE BOTTLE 


BY DWIGHT ANDERSON 


A Gripping and Dramatic Book Indispensable to the 
Understanding of the Alcoholic. 


“His book represents the soundest in current thinking in the field.” 
Harry M. Tiebout, M.D., American Journal of Psychiatry. 


. useful alike to the alcoholic, his family, his physicians and his 


friends.”—Haven Emerson, M.D., The N. Y. Times 
At your bookstore—$3.00—or order direct from 
A. A. WYN, Ine., 23 West 47th. St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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Dated Emotions 


Dated Emotions Are Signals of Distress 


BY SEWARD HILTNER 
Associate Professor of Pastoral 
Theology, Federated Theological 

Faculty of The University of Chicago 


This article is a chapter from Seward Hilt- 
ner’s new book, Self Understanding 
(Through Psychology and Religion) the 
April Selection of the Pastoral Psychology 
300k Club. Published and copyright 1951 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, and reprinted 
by their permission. 


DATED emotion, like dated cof- 

fee, should have been used up at 
a specified time. Then it fulfilled a 
useful purpose. It is dated because it 
goes right on functioning after its 
days of usefulness are over. An emo- 
tion, or a pattern of behavior, which 
made sense years ago, may today hang 
on with us, even though it makes sense 
no longer. 

This fact of momentum in our be- 
havior patterns is fundamental in our 
psychological life. Understanding its 
meaning is basic to any self-know- 
ledge. Accordingly, we shall be at 
some pains to explain and _ illustrate 
how it comes about, what its meaning 
was and is, and what we can now do 
about it. 

It is a curious fact that the uncon- 
scious protective “wisdom of the body” 


as Walter B. Cannon called it, that is, 
the body’s power to regain equilibrium 
automatically, is generally thought of 
as a good and favorable thing, but that 
when a similarly protective process 
operates in relation to the mind, we 
tend to think of it as an enemy. We 
shall consider the parallel more care- 
fully after illustrating how the protec- 
tive and unconscious “wisdom of the 
mind” functions. 

Emily Johnson aud Barbara Perry 
were roommates in a college dormi- 
tory. Just outside their room was the 
single telephone for the dormitory. 
The system was that the girl who hap- 
pened to be nearest was supposed to 
answer, and then shout for the person 
wanted. On the higher floors the 
message was relayed. 

Answering one’s own call to the 
telephone was always done with alacri- 
ty. But the enthusiasm for answering 
initially to see who was wanted was 
another story, except with Emily. 
Emily might be deep in the middle of 
a term paper; but the second the bell 
began to tinkle, out she dashed into 
the hall to perform the service which 
none of the other girls liked to do. 

At first Barbara thought Emily was 
merely being friendly in doing the un- 
pleasant work. But after a month she 
said, “You know, Emily, you work 
awfully hard on that ‘phone. How 
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about letting me take over this even- 
ing?” Emilv replied, “Oh, I don’t 
mind. My chair’s closer to the door.” 
Barbara dropped the subject. 

But as time went on, Barbara ad- 
mitted to herself that Emily’s action 
irritated her. She did not quite know 
why. The other girls took Emily with 
relief and for granted. Finally Bar- 
bara tried again, “Look, Emily, } 
know you want to do a favor about 
that ’phone, but I’d really feel better 
if you let me take it once in a while.” 
Emily said with apparent casualness, 
“T’ll be glad to, Babs.” 

For the rest of the evening Barbara 
answered the telephone, but she had 
to steel herself to jump up the instant 
it began to ring, for Emily was always 
nearly to the door before she remem- 
bered. Barabara did no studying. The 
next day Emily took over again, and 
Barbara decided there was no fur- 
ther use trying. 

The drama did not come to light 
until years later when Barbara looked 
back and began to see its meaning. She 
had known that Emily came of a 
tamily which was run sternly by 
father. Although the home was not 
without affection, father’s approval 
was granted his children only if they 
seemed to obey him, to acknowledge 
him as the real authority. Mother was 
rather passive, usually letting father 
have his way on things. Emily's 
brother had said, “Yes, father,” and 
then done as he pleased. Her sister 
had conformed, *nd was becoming 
more like her mother every day. 

Emily could neither deceive nor 
conform. Had she been able to express 
openly what she felt inwardly, it would 
have been resentment and _ rebellion. 
But that, in her household, was taboo, 
as was any frank discussion of feel- 
ings, likes, dislikes, and wishes by 
various family members. Without real- 
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izing at all in her head what she was 
doing, she had worked out a pattern 
which avoided open resentment, con- 
formity, or hypocrisy. Here is the 
way it went. 

If father would say at the end of 
dinner, “Emily, go help your mother 
with the dishes,” Emily could not say, 
“Yes, father.” For then she would be 
conforming like her sister. She could 
not say, “No, father,” for father 
would have forced her to obey. And 
she could not say, “Yes, father,” and 
slide to the kitchen to have her mother 
let her off. For she lacked her 
brother’s guile. But if she announced 
in the middle of dinner, “I’m going to 
wash the dishes tonight,” all was 
saved. If she anticipated father’s de- 
mands she would solve the problems 
before they arose. 

This pattern was useful to Emily 
because it protected her individuality. 

Emily did not develop this pattern 
all at once. It began when she was a 
small child, and extended to more 
areas of life as she grew older and her 
father expected more of her. Then she 
went away to college, where there was 
no one to act like father, whose slight- 
est demand she must anticipate. Even 
her teachers were reasonable in their 
assignments. But Emily had a pattern 
of demand-anticipation, a dated emo- 
tion which kept right on. 

Hence the telephone answering. The 
telephone was a kind of demand. For 
such a long time Emily had anticipated 
demands that she had a lot of demand- 
nticipation which had somehow to be 
let out. She jumped at the telephone 
as an outlet for this dated emotion. 
She was not wholly unlike an alcoholic 
in the presence of a bottle. She had 
no real choice about answering. She 
had to do so. In short order she be- 
came accustomed to answering, and 
became a telephone-answering-addict. 
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Emily herself was not entirely ig- 
norant of what she was doing. If she 
had been, she would probably have 
professed profusely that her answer- 
ing the telephone was to help Barbara. 
Instead, she realized that the less said 
the better. More often the demand- 
anticipator moralizes about his actions, 
and asserts that it gives him pleasure 
to serve people. If he is in closer touch 
with his inner life, as Emily was, he 
will do as she did and say as little as 
possible. 


HE SITUATION in 
roommate or marriage partner is 
too irresponsible is apparently more 
frequent than that in which he or she 
is too responsible. But this may not 
be so in fact. We have come to con- 
sider the first a problem; but unless 
it strikes us in bizarre form as with 
Emily, we usually and mistakenly as- 
sume over-responsibility to be a virtue. 
Yet consider what it did for the 
Emily-Barbara relationship. It made 
mutuality, and therefore friendship, 
of a limited quality. The common 
sharing and complaining about the 
telephone which would have been 
usual with a couple of girls would 
have knit them more closely together. 
Emily would not complain. Therefore, 
her dated emotion stood in the way 
of more complete friendship with 
Barbara. This was not what [Emily 
intended, but this was the result. 

We have called this pattern loosely 
an emotion because its chief character- 
istic is feeling. It had arisen in re- 
sponse to a real life situation. In the 
fact of a seemingly impossible choice, 
Emily’s insides had somehow chosen 
well. Her act had a saving kind of 
purpose. But when the © situation 
changed, the emotion did not. 


which a 


It does no good to call Emily “in- 


fantile’ or “immature.”’ She has a real 
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problem and she cannot just “forget 
it.” To get beyond her dated emotion, 
she must understand both that it did 
once have meaning and that it no 
longer does so. 

3efore going on to discuss the 
meaning of dated emotions in general 
we may look at a couple of other per- 
sons who are also their victims. 

There is Professor John Mack, 
whose story, fortunately for the stu- 
dents, is well known on the college 
campus where he teaches. Mack is not 
unpleasant in classes, and certainly 
not without ability as a teacher. But 
he will go to almost any length to keep 
his students from knowing how well 
or poorly he believes they are doing 
in their work. 

If grades are to be posted, he “for- 
gets” unless prodded by the Dean’s 
Office. If they are to be sent to the 
Dean, he waits until the last possible 
moment. When students get their pa- 
pers back, his written comment is 
likely to be ambiguous as, “You have 
read Shelley all right, but it is not 
clear that you are equally familiar with 
Tennyson.” When he has _ personal 
conferences, he uses a hundred ways 
of putting a student on the defensive 
so he will not have to answer a ques- 
tion about the student’s progress or 
standing. 

An otherwise competent teacher, 
who could be liked and enjoyed by his 
students, is permitting a dated emo- 
tion to mar both his personal growth 
and his professional progress. We can 
have no understanding of Mack if 
we say only that he is nasty or sadistic 
or “Lots of teachers are like that.” We 
can understand him only if we know 
what compels him inwardly to act that 
way even against his own best in- 
terests. 

Students know that his father, who 
was also a college teacher and well 
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known in his field, was taciturn and 
gruff to the point of rudeness. They 
have heard how John could never win 
any positive word of appreciation or 
encouragement from his father, and 
of how he worked very hard through 
school and stood near the head of his 
class without ever breaking through 
his father’s hard shell. They know he 
is like a sophomore who votes against 
the abolition of freshman hazing. The 
sophomore went through it, as a fresh- 
man; so the new freshman must get 
it too. This knowledge helps to pro- 
tect the students from John Mack. But 
it does not help Mack or his relation- 
ship with the students. 


_— EMOTIONS are an evi- 
dence of the unconscious “wis- 
dom of the mind,” just as Walter B. 
Cannon, the great physiologist, spoke 
of the “wisdom of the body.” The 


body, said Dr. Cannon, has a remark- 
able ability to adapt and readjust it- 
self to a great variety of strains which 
may be put upon it. If it did not have 
this capacity to maintain and regain 
equilibrium — homeostasis — it would 
die in a few moments. 


Consider what happens if a disease 
germ injures the valve of the heart. 
As Richard C. Cabot pointed out, this 
is like having a door stuck halfway 
open. If the valve opens and_ shuts 
normally, the heart muscle expands 
and contracts easily to make the blood 
circulate. But if the valve is injured, 
it takes much more force to push the 
blood along at the same rate. And it 
must go at the same speed. So the 
heart, which is a muscle, grows big- 
ger—not just a little bigger, but, if 
necessary, three or four times bigger. 
It is then able, in spite of the deform- 
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ed valve, to keep the blood flowing at 
precisely the same rate as before. The 
body has taken a compensatory pur- 
posive action quite apart from any 
action of our reason or conscious in- 
telligence. And it has thereby saved 
our life. 

The homeostatic powers of the 
body are so numerous and varied as 
to be almost beyond belief. They are 
nature’s evidence of being “on our 
side.” Their purpose is to make things 
work or function, right then and there, 
just as well as before. 

3ut time passes, and some results 
appear which are not so good for the 
long-run life of the body. Take, for 
instance, the deformity in the heart 
valve. The situation was desperate, 
and so was the remedy. The circula- 
tion proceeds very much as it did be- 
fore. Let us suppose, however, that the 
patient some day wants to run a half- 
mile race, or is caught in a burning 
house from which he must escape 
quickly or not at all. Previous to the 
injury, he could have done so safely. 
The powers of compensation would 
then have taken care of all the extra 
strains which the haste would put 
upon him. 

jut not now. The great effort of 
compensating for the injured valve has 
made his circulation work just as well 
under ordinary conditions, but it can 
no longer compensate as well for ex- 
tra strains. The body did its job per- 
fectly. But from then on the man him- 
self must give thought to any strain 
which may be put upon it. 

Let us suppose further that medi- 
cine and surgery should discover a 
way completely to repair the damaged 
heart valve, but only after the man 
had had the injury for some time.” If 
the valve were put back in order so 
that it would again open and close, 
what would happen to the heart? It 


would slowly become smaller, though 
perhaps never as small as it was orig- 
inally. As a matter of fact, the sur- 
geons would undoubtedly have to per- 
form such a hypothetical operation in 
stages and not all at once. If it were 
done all at one time, the great size and 
force of the enlarged heart would 
drive the blood through the valve like 
waves before a hurricane. 

The process by which dated emo- 
tions arise is like bodily homeostasis. 
They are patterns of acting and feel- 
ing which appeared in the face of some 
real threat, and which enabled the 
person to go right on functioning be- 
cause of their effective power of com- 
pensation. Emily Johnson’s uncon- 
scious “wisdom of the mind,” which 
protected her personality through the 
pattern of anticipating her father’s de- 
mands, was a successful compensation 
at the time it was developed. Profes- 
sor John Mack did protect himself 
from his father’s taciturnity by devel- 
oping an attitude of holding out. 

But as in homeostasis, these com- 
pensations became deficient as soon as 
the situation changed. Yet they went 
right on operating. There was, in the 
real day by day situation, no one who 
so threatened Emily Johnson that it 
was then and there necessary for her 
to protect her integrity by anticipating 
demands. But Emily still had an en- 
larged heart. And so she answered the 
telephone. 

The chief difference between com- 
pensations by the body and compen- 
sations in the patterns of personality 
is that in the latter the total situation 
is much more likely to change. Emily’s 
pattern had been developed to prevent 
her from being engulfed by her father. 
But she was bound some day fo leave 
home. In the world outside there 


would be some persons and forces 


which would be like her father, but 
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many more which would not. It was 
certain that the situation would 
change. This is much more likely than 
in the case of the body. 

We began this chapter by suggest- 
ing that the automatic self-protective 
process which operates in the body is 
usually felt to be favorable, while the 
similar process in the mind is regard- 
ed with suspicion. We can now see 
that there is some sense behind this 
common judgment. 

The unwitting wisdom of the body 
may result in certain long-term losses, 
but these seem nothing compared to 
the obvious gains. The unwitting wis- 
dom of the mind may also result in 
long-term losses—and these are often 
so crippling, and so far reaching, that 
we feel only negative toward them. 

Yet in both instances, the body and 
the personality, the unconscious pro- 
tective forces of the organism go into 
action to save it. The inherent pur- 
pose is the same in both cases. 


W* ALL have at least some dated 
emotions, but none of us likes 
to face up to them or finds that process 
easy and painless. Our first tempta- 
tion is to deny them. We try to let 
them move on undisturbed. This is 
understandable, for deep in our being 
we sense that they once saved us or 
protected us. But if we have enough 
insight, or if we become sufficiently 
disturbed at the trouble they bring us 
now, we may be able to get beyond 
the point of merely trying to deny 
that they are with us. 

It can make a lot of difference 
whether we understand the whole 
process, or only part of it. If we 
know that the feelings and emotions 
which give us trouble are dated, we 
have made the first step. But it would 
not be helpful if we then thought of 
ourselves as infantile or childish or 
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perverse because we had acted that 
way in the first place. We would be 
reinforcing our misery, and despair- 
ing of our reactions in the past as we 
do of those in the present. And we 
would be seeing but a half-truth. 

If we recognize the immense and 
purposive value which these feelings 
once had in our lives, then something 
constructive may occur. We can see 
that the present pattern is dated, but 
that at its proper date it was vital, 
useful, and even essential. Instead of 
making our present troubles worse by 
castigating ourselves over past fail- 
ures, we can then see that the past 
failures were not really failures but 
at least partial successes in the light 
of the situations they had to meet. 
They were effective, spur-of-the-mo- 
ment reactions to emergency. They 
were fingers in the dike, and _ they 
saved the city. If we see this, the arti- 
ficial heat may be turned off us now. 
We may then be free enough to do 
something besides berate or defend 
ourselves and our present patterns. 


But if our action then was purpos- 
ive, though not in a conscious sense, 
we may go on to ask, may it not also 
be so now? If we once moved, effec- 
tively though blindly, to protect our 
integrity, is it possible that we are 
doing the same thing now? If so, then 
our present pattern of behavior, how- 
ever troublesome and painful it may 
be to us or to other people, contains 
some positive meaning. 

This is not to say that it is right, or 
effective in the face of the real situa- 
tion, or that it can bring us peace of 
mind. Certainly it does not mean that 
we can then forget it, or merely let it 
go. But it does mean that we get the 
most important lead for getting out 
of our particular trouble by seeing 
that our present efforts, however 
blindly and unsuccessfully, have bees 
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moving with a kind of unconscious 
purpose in a healing direction. 

We can then be a bit like the surgeon. 
He considers his main function to be 
supplementing the healing powers of 
nature. If the odds are stacked against 
nature, he gives her a hand. He works, 
not against nature, but on her side. 
This feeling of the surgeon is so deep 
and pervasive that it scarcely requires 
comment. It is his “given,” what he 
takes for granted, the “regular law of 
nature” on which he builds. 

So it may be with us if we under- 
stand the whole process of the devel- 
opment and persistence of dated emo- 
tions. Even if we are not able, in our 
own case, to explore in detail how this 
process took place and still persists in 
us, some general knowledge of how it 
occurs may help. Such knowledge can 
at least take the destructive starch out 
of some of our most primitive dated 
emotions. 

Suppose we have a tendency when 
confronted with some new threat or 
demand to act nonchalantly for a 
while, and then to give vent to an 
emotional outburst. Taking thought, 
alone and unaided, will not cure us. 
We canot lift ourselves by our own 
bootstraps. If we knew only that this 
reaction-tendency repeated a pattern 
which began years ago, we should 
probably try harder than ever to sup- 
press it. This would make us appear 
nonchalant a little longer, but more 
explosive than ever when the blow-up 
came. 

But if we know that the reason for 
our developing such a pattern years 
ago was a real one, that the pattern 
did somehow save our souls at that 
time, and that it had an immense pro- 
tective value, then we may be able to 
relax a little. Perhaps not much, for 
the pattern, after all, is still with us. 
But enough so that we do not feel 


quite so damned if we do and damned 
if we do not. That may bring real help 
to us the next time we confront a 
threat. 

Knowing our dated emotions for 
what they are is rarely enough to 
change the actual patterns. But our 
attitude toward those patterns has un- 
dergone some change. When we un- 
derstand that our dated emotion is not 
all of us but only a part, we can then 
see it as something the whole we may 
be able to handle. We may discover 
the problem to be even more serious 
than we had believed, and yet at the 
same time more possible of solution. 
And if our own efforts are not 
enough to let us get hold of it, we can 
turn more readily to the expert we 
may need. 

It may be that this idea of dated 
emotions will prove immediately clari- 
fying for some readers. One may say 
to himself, “Perhaps my wife did 
have a point when she accused me of 
never listening to her, although I 
denied it at the time. Maybe it is doing 
the same thing to her that I did to my 
mother. But it may have had a real 
purpose with my mother, and have no 
such purpose now with my wife. At 
least I can now admit this to be a pos- 
sible fact.’”” Others may find the know- 
ledge that these troublesome patterns 
had purpose when they began, to be 
so enlightening that insights flood in 
and they see things they had previous- 
ly been unable to examine. 

3ut many other readers, while find- 
ing the idea generally true and useful, 
will have no immediate flood of in- 
sights. One may think, “There’s a 
good point there. No doubt there are 
such things in my life too. But if this 
idea is as important as it sounds, why 
don’t I begin to see some of these 
things at once about my own life? I 
guess I’d better start looking and see 
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if I can make up a list of my own 
dated emotions.” This reaction is un- 
derstandable but unwise. These in- 
sights cannot be worried out of our- 
selves. If they do not come of them- 
selves, one of two things is true. 
Either we are not really troubled by 
them, or else we are not yet inwardly 
ready to assimilate them. In either 
case, aggressive attempts to choke 
them out of us will not succeed. 

If a frantic search for our own 
dated emotions is not in order, what 
is? Provided the idea in general com- 
mends itself to us and seems to ring 
true, it would appear useful to trv to 
keep it in our minds in a general kind 
of way. The next time we witness any 
puzzling bit of behavior, in other peo- 
ple or ourselves, we may let our mind 
wander to the dated emotions idea and 
see whether.any new perspective comes 
of itself. Suppose that I am telephon- 
ing a good friend who is usually the 
soul of courtesy, and to my amaze- 
ment find him curt. I feel myself be- 
coming resentful, then let my mind 
wander over the idea of dated emo- 
tions. | need not find out what speci- 
fically has made him short or ill-tem- 
pered—it may be his dated emotions 
or a half-dozen telephone calls which 
preceded mine. But it does occur to 
me that his being curt is not neces- 
sarily a negative indication of his gen- 
eral feeling for me. At once my re- 
sentment begins to go down. The very 
possibility of a dated emotion, in him 
or in me or in us both, has proved 
helpful even though I have not gone 
on to analyze it in detail in him or in 
my-elf. This is quite different from 
“worriting” over it. 

Dated emotions are no excuse for 
continuing unsatisfactorily as we are. 
They are not, on the other hand, 
another way of calling ourselves 
naughty. They are evidences of the 
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unconscious wisdom of the mind, which 
hesitates to lose that which has once 
protected or saved us, even though the 
function they once performed is in 
fact no longer necessary or valuable, 

Dated emotions are signals of dis- 
tress. But our awareness of what they 
are trying to do can help us to relax 
enough to seek out the help which 
they suggest is necessary. If they are 
not heeded, the ship may sink. If we 
become panicky on recognizing them 
for what they are, we may fumble the 
life lines. But if we know that they 
did in fact once save us, and can help 
do it again if we heed their message, 


our awareness of them may indeed 
have curative effect. 
HE GREAT Biblical story of 


Jonah is about a dated emotion. 
Jonah had a bitter hatred toward the 
people of Nineveh. They had been the 
enemies of his people, and his hostil- 
ity was not unnatural. When the word 
of the Lord came to Jonah telling him 
to go to Nineveh and tell its inhab- 
itants that the Lord would send 
catastrophe upon them if they did not 
repent, Jonah would not go. Instead 
he entered upon a ship going another 
way, and after the ship was wrecked, 
had his famous meeting with the fish. 
What Jonah feared was that the 
Ninevites might really repent. 

3ut the shipwreck and the fish had 
been chastening experiences. Jonah re- 
pented, not of his hatred, but of his 
disobedience. When the word of the 
Lord came to him a second time, he 
complied and set out for Nineveh. 
When he entered it and set forth the 
word of the Lord, the people heeded 
him. They repented, put on sackcloth, 
and proclaimed a fast as symbols of 
true repentance from their evil ways. 

But Jonah, though he had repented 
of his original disobedience, had per- 
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mitted no change in his hatred. The 
fulfilment of his mission, instead of 
pleasing him because now there would 
be no further cause for him and his 
people to hate the people of Nineveh, 
merely left him more bitter than ever. 
He even asked God to take his life 
irom him, “for it is better for me to 
die than to live.” 

Jonah then went out of the city, to 
be away from any fellowship with its 
people, and sat down to see what 
would happen to it. The Lord made a 
gourd to grow over his head and give 
him shade. But the Lord also made 
a worm to destroy the gourd, and he 
sent the wind and the sun to beat 
upon Jonah’s unprotected head. 

Then God spoke to Jonah and ask- 
ed him if he were angry that the 
gourd which had protected him from 
the sun had died. Jonah replied, “I do 
well to be angry, even unto death.” 
Jonah’s feeling about the gourd had 


changed rapidly from positive to neg- 
ative when its shade was taken away 
from him. But Jonah failed.to see the 
point of the story, that his former 
hate for the people of Nineveh could 
be turned into love, just as his satis- 
faction in the gourd had turned into 
anger. With the gourd Jonah changed 
his feelings when the situation chang- 
ed. With the Ninevites he failed to do 
so. 

Jonah clung to a dated emotion, 
even when it was against the best in- 
terest of himself and his people to do 
so. In contrast to his persistent hatred, 
we see the no less persistent love 
which is manifested in the Lord. 

If we have faith that more positive 
and relevant and up-to-date emotions, 
symbolized in the love of the Lord, 
are waiting all about us, that know- 
ledge may help us to move humbly 
but with confident hope toward getting 
rid of our dated emotions. 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 


ALCOHOL AND THE A. M. A. 


For the first time in its history, the 
American Medical Association has offi- 
cially accepted the problem of alcohol- 
ism as its responsibility. At its recent 
annual meeting, the House of Dele- 
gates passed a resolution asking for 
action and “for medicine’s participa- 
tion in the work of solving these prob- 
lems.” 


A MODEL PLAN 


A model plan ior public handling of 
the problem of alcoholics by a large 
city has been drafted for Los Angeles. 
The plan is the product of a six-month 
subsidized study by Yale University’s 
Laoratory of Applied Physiology, Al- 
cohol Studies Section. 

The alcoholic problem in Los An- 
geles is similar to that in many cities. 
Drunks are arrested by the thousands, 
released with nominal penalties, or in 
the case of flagrant repeaters, jailed for 
a period of months. Extreme alcohol- 
ism cases end up in the psychopathic 
ward of the county hospital. But little 
has been done by Government agen- 
cies toward solving the problem. The 
study found that “except for Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous (a private organiza- 
tion) Los Angeles County offers little 
in the way of treatment to most in- 
dividuals suffering from alcoholism.” 

The Yale‘ plan is premised on the 


belief that there is no one answer to 
alcoholism, but that various types of 
medical and psychological treatment, 
ranging from psychotherapy to occupa- 
tional guidance, must be called upon. 


ALCOHOLICS AND PROBLEM DRINKERS 


“Not enough attention i$ being paid 
to the problem drinkers who have not 
yet become alcoholics,” said the Rev. 
John W. Keogh, president of the Cath- 
olic Total Abstinence Union of Amer- 
ica, at its recent annual meeting in 
New York. “There has been great 
emphasis recently in the secular press 
on helping both the alcoholic and the 
chronic alcoholic,” he said. “This em- 
phasis is all right as far as it goes, but 
the intemperate and the drunkard, as 
distinguished from the alcoholic, is 
quite neglected.” 

Expressing particular concern with 
the problem of women alcoholics, 
Father Koegh said that it is difficult to 
get correct figures on their number. 
The police have a great reluctance to 
arrest drunken women and the authori- 
ties cannot draw an exact picture of 
the situation. 


SO THAT HE MAY DRINK? 


The treatment of acute alcoholism 
no longer presents a problem, Dr. 
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GOWNS 


PULPIT-CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 
DOCTORS 


James J. Smith, director of research 
on alcoholism of the New York Uni- 
versity-Bellevue Medical Center said 
the other day. He predicted that within 
five years a means will be found to per- 
mit the alcoholic to drink normally. 
Dr. Smith, reporting at the annual 
meeting of the New York State Med- 
ical Society, said his research showed 
that alcoholism is a metabolic disturb- 
ance—not a personality defect. 

The seat of the trouble is the pitui- 
tary gland, he said, which both induces 
an alcoholic to drink, and prevents his 
body from assimilating the alcohol he 
takes. Hormones and Vitamin C were 
used in treating alcoholics. After such 
treatment, he said, a patient’s “craving 
for alcohol disappears, a sense of well- 
being is induced promptly, appetite is 
restored, the nervous tension and jit- 
teriness disappear, the patient becomes 
calm and usually sleeps with seda- 
tion.” 


The same treatment is effective for 
delirium tremens and hangovers—‘not 
peculiar to alcoholics but a sequel to 
over-indulgence in alcohol by any per- 
son.” At present, alcoholics, once 
cured, must not touch liquor again. Dr. 
Smith said the goal of his research was 
to devise a treatment “which will en- 


able the person who today is an alco- 


holic to drink normally.” “Although 
this goal has not yet been reached, 
work being done at the present indi- 
cates that its attainment is in sight, and 
I think that it will be reached well 
within five years’ time,” Dr. Smith 
said. 


“GLASS THAT CHEERS” 


The British Medical Association’s 
“Journal” urged use of “the glass that 
cheers” on Christmas. An editorial en- 
titled “A Toast to Bacchus” - said, 
“Medical opinion has never been 
against the drinking of wine and ale 
within reason.” Beer and wine con- 
tain vitamins, it said, and four pints of 
beer daily would satisfy human re- 
quirements for riboflavin. ‘Mission- 
aries have sometimes, quite properly, 
tried to suppress the evils of drink 
among their native converts, only to 
find them falling mysteriously ill,” 
“The Journal” said. “The ban on 
native beer removes the native’s only 
source of vitamin-B complex.” 


WHAT IS A HANGOVER? 


The National Research Council has 
organized a project for the purpose of 
studying why 3,750,000 Americans 
drink too much. It will also seek to 
answer: “What is a hangover?” Spe- 
cifically, the committee hopes to stim- 
ulate research in the following fields: 

1. Just what does alcohol do once 
it gets in the body? What are its nerv- 
ous, physiological, and phychological 
effects ? 

2. What hereditary or chemical in- 
fluence makes some persons drink 
more than is good for them? 

3. What are the processes occur- 
ring in the body which result in a 
hangover ? 
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REVIEWS OF 


Current Books 


ELF UNDERSTANDING | by 
Seward Hiltner, 
$2.75) 

This is a book for those who have a 
deep concern for dynamic psychology 
and for religion as an integrating and 
motivating force and who have never 
quite fitted their psychology and _ re- 
ligion together into a meaningful 
whole. It is not concerned with a rec- 
onciliation of theological and psycho- 
logical viewpoints in a_ theoretical 
sense. It is basically a book on under- 
standing one’s self and others deeply, 
not superficially. It stresses self ac- 
ceptance of one’s emotional blockings, 
conceptual twistings, and moral limit- 
ations as essential for the beginning of 
understanding and for the whole 
course of progress toward maturity. 
freedom, _straight-thinking. ethical 
soundness, and social etfectiveness. 

The book does not attempt any sys- 
tematic statement of religious faith 
and practice, but there is throughout 
the book an undercurrent of faith as 
a well-spring of health, adjustment, 
and growth. It reveals many insights 
into personality which will help the 
minister both to keep his thinking 
straight and to increase his effective- 
ness as pastor and counselor. The 
author brings depth psychology into 
brief enough compass to be grasped 
and presents it in terms of everyday 
strivings and frustrations common to 
men and women everywhere and which 
ministers experience personally and in 
their professional efforts to help their 
parishioners. 

Many readers will welcome the 
volume as a proper corrective to the 


(Scribner — 


frequent over-emphasis of psychologi- 
cal determinism. It bears out the fact 
that people do change—more than 
therapists, concerned only with the 
sick, seem to acknowledge. On the 
other hand it stresses the fact that 
they change less and change less 
easily than many educators and min- 
isters would like to think. The reason 
for both change and resistance to 
change are made unusually clear. 
Dated emotions, warped ways of 
looking at things are seen to have had 
some positive values at the time in the 
setting in which they developed, and 
when this is understood it becomes 
clear to the reader that behind such 
symptoms there still are positive pur- 
poses. Insight into these facts, whether 
achieved through one’s own efforts or 
with the aid of a professional coun- 
selor or therapist, and full acceptance 
of them for what they are makes it 
possible to cast them off as chains and 
to free the energies of the personality 
for its more constructive purposes. 
Self Understanding tits the need of 
the average and above average man 
who takes himself seriously, who is 
hothered by his limitations and_fail- 
ures and wants to grow more nearly 
up to his ideal of maturity. It gives 
substance to every man’s ability to 
grow, for it implements his wish with 
clues to understanding what has block- 
ed his progress. It is right at this 
point that several of the eleven chap- 
ters make their greatest contribution. 
The very chapter headings suggest it: 
The World and Ourselves (Self 
Knowledge)—Grown Up Growth- 
Dated Emotions —Seeing Straight 
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CHRIST 


By MAXIMILIAN BEYER 


Director, Re-Education Foundation 


HRIST discloses the cause of 
functional mental and emo- 
tional disorders and provides a 
manual for the removal of this 


cause. 


At all bookstores $5.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Dept. 416 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Emotional Tensions (Anxiety) — 
Knotty Conscience — Enterprising 
Freedom—Seasoned Sex—Taking Is- 
sue—Becoming An Ancestor—Second 
Helpings. 

While the volume does not deal 
specifically and systematically with the 
counseling process as such its many il- 
lustrations of individuals, who were 
unable on their own to achieve their 
life purposes satisfactorily, give a very 
real sense of the counselor’s frame of 
reference and of his basic attitudes 
toward those wh» seek his help. Those 
who are still new in counseling will 
find the book helpful on many accounts 
and especially in learning what to 
look for and how to discover positive 
potentialities which the parishioners 
and the counselees are scarcely aware 
they possess. 

Dr. Hiltner’s book should have 
wider usefulness than just for min- 
isters and other counselors. His lang- 


April 


uage is entirely untechnical and he 
deals with basic concepts which peo- 
ple of average intelligence in all walks 
of life can understand and apply. 
Some can do this on their own. 
Others, whose barriers to full maturi- 
ty are many and deep-seated, will need 
the help of a trained counselor or 
therapist. 

The dyed-in-the-wool professional, 
who seldom sees beyond the confines 
of his own viewpoint, may regard the 
book as too eclectic and therefore su- 
perficial. But for every such reader 
there will be a score who will delight 
in the fact that the author has present- 
ed so succinctly the psychology of 
pattern formation and has spelled out 
so well the process by which release 
from out-dated patterns may be 
achieved and growth toward full ma- 
turity made _ possible. 

The book should be a significant aid 
to the minister’s self understanding 
and to his professional effort to help 
his people. 

—LuTHER E. Woopwarp 
Coordinator of Mental Health 
Activities, State of New York, 
Department of Mental Hygiene 


RIMER ON ALCOHOLISM by 
Marty Mann (Rinehart—$2.00) 
Here is a book straight from the 
feed-trough. It is an inclusive treat- 
ment on a vital subject by one who 
knows. It is so good and so honest 
that I would be willing to sign my 
name to what the publishers say on 
the jacket, as my own review. The 
book is called a primer, and to the 
author it is, because she could write 
many times the amount on the sub- 
ject, but it covers all corners of the 
field. 
A review is usually on a book, but 
in this case it will help the prospective 
reader to be aware of the importance 


— Jo 
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of the author. Marty Mann is a re- 
covered alcoholic, now of something 
like ten years’ standing. She was one 
of the earliest, if not the earliest, wo- 
man member of the New York group 
of Alcoholics Anonymous. At any 
rate, she has played a leading part in 
the New York group, and has been 
close to Bill, the main figure in A.A. 
A.A. people all over the country know 
her and look upon her as an inspira- 
tion. She has also been close to the 
Yale studies on alcoholism under Dr. 
Haggard and Dr. Jellinek. Finally, she 
is the executive director of the Na- 
tional Committee on Alcoholism and, 
more than that, she is the punch. She 
has spoken across the country, and all 
who have heard her know how dy- 
namic and intelligent a personality she 
is. This piece of work is not just 
another book to a person like her; she 
means business. 


The book is not an easy one to re- 
view for the simple reason that there 
are so many things in it worthy of 
comment that it is hard to pick out 
a few things to discuss within the 
limits of a review. To begin with, it 
covers all the angles of alcoholism, not 
just one approach. Some who have 
had most of their education in A.A. 
will welcome all the information on 
the medical, psychological, and psy- 


chiatric methods of treatment. The 
book hammers home lesson number 
one that alcoholism is not a moral 


weakness, but a disease. No one can 
get anywhere with the alcoholic unless 
he knows, feels, and practices that 
lesson. But it is a disease that can be 
cured; here is hope. One is told how 
to recognize alcoholism and the alco- 
holic. Causes, including the emotional 
set-uip of the alcoholic, are given. The 
various methods of treatment are de- 
scribed, from the medical treatment of 
sobering a patient up, through aver- 


sion treatments and antabuse, to the 
continuing spiritual treatment of A.A. 
I was particularly interested in the en- 
docrine treatment, which seems not 
only to dry the alcoholic out but also 
to lessen his recurrent craving for 
alcohol; somehow I had missed know- 
ing about that. One should stress the 
important points about what not to do 
with the alcoholic. The chapters on 
“Home Treatment” and “What to Do 
About an Alcoholic” might very well 
be the first chapters read. “Don’t 
preach” and “don’t pour the liquor 
down the sink” are two of the first 
lessons that any helper of alcoholics 
must learn. 

The book is written for the general 
non-alcoholic public, to help them un- 
derstand the 4,000,000 direct suffer- 
ers of alcoholism and the some 20,- 
000,000 indirect sufferers that go with 
them. The relatives and friends of 
alcoholics can be saved mistakes by 
the information here. Counselors also 
can get help they can depend on. They 
will get straight, useful information 
and the general attitude of approach 
that is so very important. 

—CLARENCE REIDENBACH 

Minister of First Congregational 
Church 
Oakland, California 


LCOHOL AND SOCIAL RE- 
SPONSIBILITY by Raymond 
G. McCarthy and Edgar M. 
Douglass (Crowell—$3.50) 

Here is an excellent study on cer- 
tain aspects of the alcohol problem. 
The senior author is Executive Direc- 
tor of the Yale Plan Clinic at Yale 
University. The junior author is As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools of 
Montgomery County, Maryland. The 
authors believe that alcoholism should 
“be accepted generally for what it is— 
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a public health problem which war- 
rants a public health program with 
coordinated medical and public sup- 
port.” The first half of the book de- 
scribes the various attempts in this 
country to control excessive drinking 
(presented without bias toward either 
the wet or dry point of view) and also 
a brief summary of physiological, psy- 
chological, and social factors in alco- 
holism. The minister should be partic- 
ularly interested in the sections on the 
rehabilitation of the alcoholic through 
the Yale Clinic, Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, and the National Committee on 
Alcoholism. 

The second half of the book is con- 
cerned with a detailed exposition of 
the educational approach to controlling 
alcoholism. Especially valuable in this 
reviewer’s opinion are the chapters on 
how to organize teaching in secondary 
schools and on the evaluation of mov- 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY April 


ing pictures as an educational aid, 

Previous attempts at controlling ex- 
cessive drinking have been directed at 
alcohol itself, at the general public, 
and at the drinker himself. The first 
approach has not worked out well, as 
demonstrated by the failure of nation- 
wide prohibition. It is therefore ap- 
propriate for religious leaders to 
familiarize themselves with the other 
two approaches. This book is an ex- 
cellent exposition of how the general 
public may be reached and will serve 
as an introduction to methods of deal- 
ing with the alcoholic. Those who wish 
to know more about the latter should 
read those other publications from 
Yale University, referred to in the 
bibliography. 

—Ropsert A. Crark, M., D. 
Western Psychiatric Insti- 
tute and Clinic, University 
of Pittsburgh 


ELMER H. HOEFER 
Pastor of 


St. Peter's 
E. & R. Church 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Pastor Elmer H. Hoefer says 
“These Leaflets are a 

Great help to me in my 
ministry to sick shut-ins” 


COMFORT STRENGTH 


Something different in pastoral aids! Twenty-four leaflets a year. 
each thoughtfully prepared for its purpose by experienced clergy: 


“We have long neea- ™ED and clinically-trained chaplains. Attractively printed, easy to 
ed material of this read, dealing with problems such as fear, loneliness, anxiety, ete. 


kind.’’—Rev. Russell 


Dicks, Duke Univer- Exactly what the name suggests—COMFORT AND STRENGTH for 


sity Divinity School 


a period of critical need! Single subscription a dollar a year; only 


30 cents each in quantities of 200 or more. 


Judge for Yourself! Send Today for Free Samples! 


Address: COMFORT and STRENGTH, 3402 Longfellow, St. Louis 4, Mo. 
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HE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
BOTTLE, by Dwight Anderson. 
(A.A. Wyn—$3.00) 


With a picturesque title and an in- 
formal approach, Mr. Anderson has 
given us a picture of the alcoholic, his 
problem, and steps which have been 
discovered by which up to 65% are 
now considered to be salvageable. This 
is the first-hand witness of a man who 
suffered the ravages of alcohol upon 
body and mind. Occasionally, “Missy,” 
the loyal wife, comes into the picture 
showing how a wise and patient help- 
meet may be a large factor in any re- 
covery. 

Interspersed throughout the narra- 
tive are illuminating descriptions of 
types of alcoholics and their ways of 
thinking and reacting to typical situ- 
ations. Woven into the fabric of the 
story also is the record of those who 
have been most concerned with solv- 
ing the national problem of alcoholism. 
One is impressed with the wide and 
intimate acquaintance the author has 
had with all these people. Perhaps the 
key to the whole approach to the prob- 
lem is found in the following quota- 
tion: “It is all very well to accept in- 
tellectually the concept that the prob- 
lem drinker is a sick man and to speak 
of him as such, but we must accept 
the concept also on the emotional level. 
It does very little good to say that a 
man is sick if we act as if he were 
well.” Insight into the emotional level 
of our relationships as well as the in- 
tellectual is the goal in all our coun- 
seling situations. 


Families which are involved in an 
alcoholic problem will find here many 
valid insights as to approaches and at- 
titudes which have proved helpful. 
They will find the types of “cures” to 
avoid. They will be helped to an emo- 
tional acceptance of the alcoholic per- 


Sex Life in Marriage 


By OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD, Ph.D. 


“One of the best discussions of sex life in 
marriage. . . . It comes directly to the point 
and stays on it. It goes into detail and by so 
doing will help many people.’’—Marriage and 
Family Living. 


‘‘The best manual to give to persons about 
to be married and to those couples whose 
marriage threatens to fail.’-—Ohio State Med- 
ical Journal. 


‘“‘Psychologists in personal and adjustment 
clinics will do well to recommend this treatise 
both for its tone and its content.’’—American 
Journal of Psychology. 


‘“‘A clear, concise, helpful discussion of some 
of the problems of sexual adjustment in mar- 
riage.’-—Journal of Home Economics, 


“It is written in plain language, suitable for 
non-professional readers and is on a scientific 
plane. The book will be found useful for per- 
sons who nave conflicts about sex life.’’—Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly. 


‘“‘A simple, practical guide. . . . In line with 
modern sociological, psychological and medical 
thought on the subject.’’—Science News Letter. 


$2.00 Postfree 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 
Dept. 449 F, 251 W. 19th St., New York 11 


son. Pastors and social workers will 
find a splendid historical record of 
recent efforts to improve the lot of the 
alcoholic on a nation wide basis. 
—~GrorceE H. Parker, JR. 


Pastor of Trinity Methodist 
Church 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 


ASY DOES IT by Hugh Reilly 
(P. J. Kenedy—$3.00) 

This book on alcoholism gives the 
case history of one alcoholic, with 
glimpses of others. It is helpful in 
one’s understanding to follow an in- 
dividual through. The book 
comes out of real knowledge, one 
recognizes in it characteristics that he 
has seen in real alcoholics that he has 
met. 


case 


The members of A.A. are always 
talking about alcoholic thinking; one 
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Churchmen.. . 
Medical Men... 
Bookmen... 
are acclaiming 


EASY DOES IT: 
THE STORY OF MAC 


by REIL_y 


“The vivid story of the death 
struggle of the alcoholic doomed 
to destruction but in the end find- 
ing the possibility of reconstruc- 
tion through the fundamental doc- 
trine of religion.” (foreword). 
Says Reverend Sears F. Riepma, 
rector, Christ Episcopal Church, 
Springfield, Missouri: “In spite of 
the fact that 1 had been dealing 
with alcoholics all through my 
ministry, the book opened new in- 
sights and is of tremendous help. 
It is an eye-opener, and I wish 
that every clergyman might read 
it.... I shall take it to the minis- 
ters’ meeting and recommend it 
to them.” 
Says William Duncan Silkworth, 
M.D., physician-in-charge, A.A. 
Wing of Knickerbocker Hospital, 
New York: “... it is distinctly 
successful as a realistic treatise of 
one alcoholic’s escape from certain 
doom and of the implications of 
hope his story holds for those who 
will follow his ideas and sugges- 
tome...” 
| Says the New York Mirror: “... 
so truthful in its revelations and 
in its psychological approach that 
anyone looking for relief from this 
] common scourge is bound to be 
aided by it... . filled with that 
aura of warmth and understand- 
ing which can come only from 
the heart. Mark this one well if 
you know anyone who needs it.” 
$3.00 


at your bookstore or direct from 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay Street New York 8 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY : April 


can get an understanding of that here. 
There are hints on why the alcoholic 
drinks, how he feels when he drinks 
and when he is coming out of a binge, 
and how it happens that he so often 
slips. There is also a good picture of 
the way in which the A.A.’s handle a 
new “baby.” 

There is an understanding Padre in 
the story. It is not said to what church 
he belongs, and it does not matter ; he 
simply combines a knowledge of re- 
ligion with a broad human sympathy 
and understanding. Incidentally, un- 
derstanding is an essential that the al- 
cohol deeply craves. The interrelation- 
ships of religion and the A.A. pro- 
gram run all the way through the dis- 
cussion. Simple fundamental religion 
plays a big role in the cure described. 

Alcoholism is a complex business. 
Not all alcoholics drink for the same 
reason. For some years I have been 
trying to understand what goes on, 
and I am always learning something 
new. This volume does not do away 
with the necessity for knowing older 
established books, but it has added 
some valued items to my own know- 
ledge. If any one wants to make a 
study of alcoholism and get some good 
religion besides, he can get some good 
help from the book. 

—CLARENCE REIDENBACH 
Minister of First . 
Congregational Church 
Oakland, California 


HAD ENOUGH? 


Due to space limitations we have been 
unable to print in this issue several ex- 
cellent articles and book reviews on al- 
coholism. These will appear in later 
issues or in another special issue on 
alcoholism later on—if you want them— 
or have you “had enough?”—Ed. 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 8) 


For the next four years he attend- 
ed the Divinity School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago during the academic 
year, and took clinical pastoral train- 
ing during the summers. For the last 
two of these years he was also a stu- 
dent pastor. In 1935 he became secre- 
tary of the Council for Clinical Train- 
ing, a post which he held for three 
years. 


For the succeeding twelve years he 
was secretary of the several depart- 
ments and commissions within the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America dealing with pas- 
toral care, hospital and prison chap- 
laincy, and related subjects. In 1950 
he joined the Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chicago. 
For some years he was a Lecturer at 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, at the Yale University Divinity 
School, and at Crozer Theological 
Seminary. 


He has published three books: Ke- 
ligion and Health (1943); Pastoral 
Counseling (1949); and Self-Under- 
standing (1951). He edited two 
others: Christianity and Mental Hy- 
giene (1939); and Clinical Pastoral 
Training (1945). He is Pastoral 
Consultant to PAstorRAL PsyCHOLOGy. 
He has written numerous articles for 
this and other journals, and a number 
of pamphlet publications. 


He is Vice-Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Counseling of the Y. M. C. 
A.’s National Council, a Fellow of the 
National Council on Religion in High- 
er Education, a charter member of 
the National Association for Mental 
Health, a Trustee of the Clifton 
Springs Sanitarium and Clinic, a Fel- 
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low of the Chaplains’ Association of 
the American Protestant Hospital 
Association, and a charter member of 
the Association of Seminary Profes- 
sors in the Practical Fields. 


He is a Presbyterian minister, hav- 
ing been ordained in 1935. Since 1936 
he has been married to Helen Mar- 
garet Johansen, and they have two 
children, James, 7, and Anne, 4. 
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G Lroutled word 
WAKE UP or BLOW UP 


America: Lift the world or lose it! 


FRANK C. LAUBACH 


Every American is asking: How can we 
stop world-wide Communist aggression? 
Must we chance a devastating Atomic War? 
Is there hope for peace? For survival? Dr. 
Laubach’s on-the-spot observations confirm 
his belief: the world’s wounds can _ be 
healed before they fester under the poison- 
ous influence of the Kremlin. Here is the 
Christian plan for world peace—Timely, 
Challenging, Constructive. $2.00 


A BETTER HOPE 


and other sermons 
CHARLES RAY GOFF 


Humble, yet brilliant, as simple and direct as the 
Sermon on the Mount, are these nineteen carefully 
selected sermons by Charles Ray Goff. These are 
sermons with a Galilean accent that has the touch of 
the Master’s hand. Firm but friendly they touch the 
hearts of rich and poor alike. A book to help 
strengthen the foundations of the faiths of all Chris- 
tians. $2.00 


at your local bookstore 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY new york 10, ». v. 
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Our Next Issue 
Pastoral Psychology in the South 


A” IS so vividly evidenced by the response both to the journal and the 
launching of our new Pastoral Psychology Book Club, there are no region- 
al barriers to the interest in pastoral psychology. Our most enthusiastic sub- 
UP scribers and members range all the way from Maine to California and from 

Hudson Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. Along with this universality of interest, 
however, there is also a uniqueness which each region possesses, with its special 
problems and its special contributions. 

For some time we have been considering a series of issues devoted to the 
exploration of these regional characteristics in the field of pastoral psychology. 
CH Our next month’s issue will be devoted to an exploration of “Pastoral Psy- 
chology in the South,” under the editorship of Wayne E. Oates, Professor of 
Pastoral Care, The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, louisville, Ken- 


yl = tucky. It will include, among other things, the following : 
sion? 
War? 
? Dr. 
tial Pastoral Psychology in the South, an The Sacrament of Conversation 
b Editorial by Russell L. Dicks 
- . by Wayne E. Oates Department of Pastoral Care 
Duke University 
s the The Crisis of Becoming a Christian 
all by Myron C. Madden 
’ Ys Chaplain of Kentucky State Hospitcl Learning to Live in Family Crisis and 
$2.00 Conflict 
The Emotions of the Minister by S. Spafford Ackerly, M.D. 
by R. Lofton Hudson Professor of Psychiatry 
Pastor of First Baptist Church University of Louisiana School of Med- 
Shawnee, Oklahoma icine 
The Crisis Ministry 
_ by Wayne E. Oates 


Similar issues on “Pastoral Psychology in the East,” under the editorship 
of Paul E. Johnson, and “Pastoral Psychology in the Far West,” under the 
editorship of David D. Ejitzen, are now being planned. 

We believe that these regional issues can make an important contribution 
to both the evaluation and stimulation of work in those areas. We will be 
glad to have our readers’ reaction to these issues, as well as suggestions for 
other areas. 

The month of May includes Mental Health Week. As a feature illustrating 
how the minister may use a new and important instrument in mental health 
education—mental health motion pictures—we will print in that issue a special 
article written for us for that purpose by Esther L. Middlewood, an authority 
in the field, on “Seeing the Way to Mental Health (An Audio-Visual Program 
for the Church).” 

The May issue will also resume the series on special situations in coun- 
seling by Seward Hiltner; the first of a series on “Psychotherapy, Religion, 
and the Achievement of Selihood.” by Rollo May, and “Carl Rogers’ Client- 
Centered Therapy,” a feature review by Seward Hiltner. 
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Roe, Barbara Burks and Bela Mittelmann 


Inebriety, Social Integration, and Marriage. By Selden D. Bacon 


PHASES in the DRINKING HISTORY OF ALCOHOLICS. 
Analysis of a Survey Conducted by The Grapevine, Official 
Organ of Alcoholics Anonymous. By E. M. Jellinek 


A Rorschach Study of Psychological Characteristics of Alcoholics. 
By Charlotte Buhler and D. Welty Lefever 


Administration of Alcoholism Rehabilitation Programs. By Selden 
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